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The LONDON MERCURY and BOOKMAN 


Edited by ROBERT HERRING 


NOVEMBER E D I ‘lp O R if A IF 1939 


I wRITE AT the end of a year which has brought us the 
war we expected ; I shall be read on the eve of a year to 
which we look forward, certain of little except that we 
shall be poorer in purse. But this is the season at which 
we concern ourselves more than usual with giving and 
though there must be talk of economy, we know that 
economy itself can be purchased too dear if poverty of 
spirit is the effect or cause of it. 

_ At this time, if we have dealt with ourselves as becomes 
us, we shall find that we have spread our economies so 
equally over necessities that there is still something left 
for a luxury. To receive, as well as to give. It would 
be idle on my part to deny that some of our readers 
probably regard us as a luxury, which some may have 
to do without because they are hard hit by the taxes, 
and there is “so much else to keep up”. 

But literature itself must be kept up. 

I am aware that many of those who subscribe a guinea, 
or even half that, to a review, subscribe also to the 
feeling that they are keeping an editor in congenial 
idleness and a staff, supposedly large, in lucrative 
semi-unemployment. | 

I write now, not to minimize that statement, but to 
enlarge it. Patrons, of whom every purchaser is one, 
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help many more than they know. They help printers 
and newsagents ; they assist in keeping publishers, who 
both advertise their wares and quote the reviews. They 
aid the authors on whom publishers and book- 
sellers depend, even while they in part depend upon 
them. 

Finally, and more important, subscribers help to keep, 
and therefore to encourage, those who write directly for 
a paper—authors of repute, who rarely confess how ill- 
paid is their reputation, and authors unknown, to whom, 
while they suffer from lack of income and reputation 
alike, one .pound stands for the turn in the 
tide. To all these, the fourteen shillings which 
readers pay for our subscription means, often, heat, 
light, and food. It means their tools, without which a 
man may not work, and it means the ability to con- 
tinue writing. : 

There is no one to look after writers, except those who 
professedly cared for their work in good times. If they 
cease supporting when times are ill, how shall the times 
become better? Without writers to record, who shall 
remember ? And without story-tellers to lull, who may 
rest, by resting to rise refreshed ? 

Writing grew out of warring—warriors’ tales told 
and re-told until, time taking the tellers, some rose to 
record them. As writing grew, so did man. With him, 
the name for his corporate soul, Civilization. By the time 
that writing of war-sagas was done, men had ceased 
fighting their friends, even their families. Tribes treated. 
It was all written down and, in growing peace there was 
room for much else—the growth of man’s inner self, 
the wars in his mind, the emotions. 

Tribes are parts of countries. Countries, save in 
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Scandinavia and America, cannot yet live in peace. The 
more need for writing, for warring with the word till 
they do, that they do. And for that who is going to pay, 
but those who shall gain ? 

As you read, remember, therefore, that Grub Street 
days are not past: the revival of other barbarities should 
remind us that they can return. For those concerned 
with reading, it is the two must be abolished. The day 
must be carried not only for peace, but for the writers 
who put down for you what peace is, how it was lost 
and how it may yet be come by again. 

I would not have this thought of as an appeal. It is a 
reminder. Of what each reader does when he pays 
threepence a week for Life and Letters To-Day—a three- 
pence which the restriction and immobility of our lives 
make it easy to save elsewhere. 


January will see publication of new poems by W. H. 
Auden, among others. The articles by Willy Ley and 
G. R. N. List already announced, have had to be held 
over till that month ; I apologize that the authors should 
thus suffer for using material that does not date. 
E. Shrewsbury continues his researches with a study of 
the verb ‘“‘ to be”’, and I myself will write on a Finnish 
bird sanctuary in the Arctic Ocean. The February 
number will contain also articles on neutrality, a history 
of Ink by Herbert Jones, and a paper by Bryher on recent 
American poetry. 

March, which begins with St. David’s day, I propose to 
make Welsh. In it Margiad Evans will appear in these 
pages for the first time and another new contributor will 
be Nigel Heseltine, on Taliesin, Aneurin and Llywarch 
Hen ; others, returning, will be Glyn Jones, Keidrych 
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Rhys, Vernon Watkins, Gwyn Jones, and others. April, 
I must admit, is still in the clouds. Partly because rigid 
plans can hide-bind a review, but chiefly because as I 
write, Guy Fawkes’ day is not a week past. 


NEWS REEL 


TWELFTH MONTH 


This issue is purposely lighter than usual, even for the 
last number of the year. Keeping one’s nose to the grind- 
stone is all very well, but can result in seeing no further 
than that and there are objects more worthy of continued 
study. Further, as entertainment remains limited, I have 
felt it indicated, for the sake of both art and artists, to keep 
mention of it in the fore. Richard Southern writes on 
scene-painting, Eric White on music, and Thomas 
Walton continues to revive French pantomime. Reviews 
of releases return and the film section contains also the 
long-promised paper by Renoir. Dylan Thomas con- 
tinues his autobiographical stories, Stevie Smith writes 
of a family, and another story-teller, Fred Urquhart, 
writes of the work of another contributor to these pages, 
H. E. Bates. Cards are chronicled by H. K. Fisher, and 
on conversation there is the expert advice of Dorothy 
M. Richardson. 


* * * 
PEEPSHOWS 


One antiquarian bookseller has sought to provide’ 
coats cut to others’ cloth by cataloguing over seven 
hundred items at under five pounds. These are not 
limited to books. There are several nineteenth-century 
panoramas which should solace those deprived of the 
silver screen. One which extends to eighteen feet, is 
of London from the Thames (£4). It begins with the 
New Houses of Parliament and continues to Greenwich 
Hospital. Another, which costs 4s. more, shows Queen 
Victoria’s progress through London on 9th November, 
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1837. Of, perhaps greater interest are telescopic peep- 
shows. One which is particularly ingenious shows the 
Thames tunnel, one pair of peep-holes giving the interior 
of the tunnel and another the surface of the river, 
complete with shipping. Measuring 8 in. by 6} in., 
this extends to 28 inches, and costs £4 4s. The date 
is 1830. 


* x ca 


PLAYING CARDS 


The interest here may be antiquarian; in playing 
cards, it is combined with the practical, and many sets 
of nineteenth and eighteenth century cards can be bought 
at prices from 12s. 6d. upwards. A set of Swiss cards 
have arms of the various cantons and peasants in national 
dress for the “‘ court’ cards. A complete set of English 
cards of the reign of George III in a glass-topped box 
costs 35s. Italian cards, of the eighteenth century, are 
engraved with Biblical characters and scenes, Russian 
of the same period have the signs of the Zodiac; and 
a Dutch set of Fortune Telling Cards, with views, 
emblems, allegorical figures, etc., costs 15s. 

Be * w 


THE LANTERN 


One of the characteristic features of the intellectual 
and theatrical life of pre-Nazi Vienna was the K/ein- 
kunsthuehne, a type of small and inexpensive theatre 
producing entertainments which dispensed with luxurious 
scenic effects but concentrated on wit, topical satire, 
and a progressive outlook. On 21st June, 1939, a team 
of Viennese actors and actresses introduced such a 
theatre to London. The Lantern, in Westbourne 
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Terrace, Bayswater, played to full houses for close on 
sixty performances, and only closed down when all 
London theatres were offically shut on the outbreak 
of war. 

Another theatre has now been obtained—the Hamp- 
stead Concert Studio at 153 Finchley Road—and per- 
formances are given at 7.15 p.m. on every night of 
the week, including Sunday, but excepting Monday and 
Tuesday. Admission is to members only. This should 
be no deterrent, as an annual subscription is only five 
shillings, and seats range from half a crown to twelve 
pence. Tube stations are Swiss Cottage or Finchley 
Road, and bus routes are Nos. 2, 13, 31, 48, 113, 169. 

* * * 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AID 


Many people who are not, as yet, “ direct casualties,” 
are suffering, or will suffer, from nervous crises owing 
to war conditions. For their guidance and treatment, 
the London Clinic of Psycho-Analysis (96 Gloucester 
Place, W. 1) has opened a Temporary Psychological 
Aid Centre. Three units have been arranged for the 
purpose of providing advisory consultations and short 
emergency treatments on Mondays and Fridays at 2 p.m., 
and on Wednesdays at 3 p.m. In addition to the treat- 
ment of psycho-neurotic crises, each unit will be ready 
to advise on psychological problems arising out of 
emergency conditions. 

The ordinary routine of the Clinic will not be affected 
by this auxiliary service, and analytical consultations 
will be given at the usual time, every Tuesday, at 
5 p-m.; but if necessary, emergency treatments will also 


be provided on this day. 
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SINGERS OF SONGS 


The present race of commercial composers, intent on 
tapping out “ the new Tipperary” seem to have forgotten 
that the old one did not start as a war-song. It was 
a music-hall song of previous years, which was familiar 
to the men who marched in 1914. Of other hits, Keep 
the Home Fires Burning was a home-song, which pleased 
by its quiet statement in the last line that the boys would 
return ; oddly enough, it didn’t glamorize the situation. 
Pack Up Your Troubles was an encouraging song, coming 
at a time when encouragement was needed, and one of 
the most famous of all, Carry Me Back to Blighty, 
expressed simply the desire to “ get away from it all” 
and the longing for les neiges d’antan. Even then, 
nostalgia could find its outlet in such an un-warlike 
number as The Long, Long Trail. But the new songs 
busily turned out so far do not aim at giving the man 
who is now a temporary soldier the kind of songs he 
is used to. They are attempts to foist in from the outside, 
instead of waiting to see what will well up from inside. 
How sadly out of touch are the song-mongers may be 
seen by the fact that the soldiers left to themselves, don’t 
sing these new songs. They may, when they’re marching 
through a town, because it’s “ the thing”, but you may 
see how shamefaced they look as they do it. The lot 
that went by here last night, when no one was about, 
were singing Shenandoah. Into that they put considerable 
feeling. 


* * * 
HEARD MELODIES... 


Like that other purveyor of recorded music, the 
B.B.C., the gramophone companies have let us down 
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as much as the misguided song-mongers. Lists that 
I normally turn to for entertainment appal with pathetic 
soulless triviality, which has neither the warmth to 
be rousing nor the reality to be vulgar. Cringing before 
Wish Me Luck, The Siegfried Line, There'll Always 
be an England, The Handsome Territorial, The Night 
We Met in a Black- Out, Berlin or Bust, Kiss Me Gooa- 
Night Sergeant Major, Ain’t it Grand to be in the Navy, 
Who is the Man that looks like Charlie Chaplin, and the 
rest, I recalled the words of Keats which give a heading 
to this paragraph and turned to Victorian albums, to 
see what else besides Dolly Gray the wars of that time 
had produced. 

I found, familiar through the nursery musical-box, 
Sons of Our Empire. This piece dedicated to “ The 
New South Wales Lancers, who marched through 
London on their way to the Front”’ celebrated “ Boys 
from the bounds of the Empire, Sons of our Wales 
over sea”’ to whom “ Here is our love to your country, 
here is God-speed to ye!’ They were “dear to the 
heart of our Mother” (imperial, not celestial), “ blest 
of your brothers in need”’ and also, “ the pride of the 
Nation, ye are the flower of her seed.’ To-day perhaps 
we no longer march “ gaily for Empire and Queen, 
ready to die for our honour ”’ and the change of attitude 
may be counted as progress, but at least these older 
songs had a spirit absent from our “ Cheerio, let’s all 
cry before we go!”’ offerings to-day. 


5 * * 


METZLER’S THEMATIC LIST 


Other “popular and patriotic songs” from the 
publisher of Sons of Our Empire were The Sergeant's 
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Wedding, The Welcome Shore, Dear Mother England. 


Gilbert and Sullivan’s He is an Englishman was 
announced, and in addition there was Our Volunteers, 
by Lady Arthur Hill, composer of Jn The Gloaming. 
The Warrior opened “‘O, love,’ he sang, ‘ thro’ 
the battle’s clang’”. Britain’s Defence had a topical 
sound, which its lyric belies, but there was a useful 
thyme in The British Lion, who was “a noble 
scion, and proud in his conscious might”. This song, 
it is interesting to note, was to be sung moderato. 


* * * 
ELYeBYe NIGH TES 


Lest it should be thought that the Victorians were 
stay-at-homes, bleating ballads amid their bric-a-brac, 
I must point to two other pieces, The Electric Light 
Schottische and The Beatrice Gavotte, which announced 
that it had been obtained “ Post Free 24 Stamps” 
and had on the cover what was called “a very good 
portrait of our Princess Beatrice’’. These had been 
performed, “with every possible success,’’ at “ The 
Holborn Restaurant, The Buxton Gardens, The Mansion 
House, the Inventions Exhibition, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, The West Pier, Brighton, the Japanese Garden, 
Margate Jetty, the Globe Theatre ’”’. 

Our grandfathers clearly had a variety of entertain- 
ments beside which our own look like a nightmare of 
repetition. Certainly, we would be hard put to it to-day 
to advertise a song-hit as “meeting with tremendous 
enthusiasm at Harringay Arena, Chelsea Flower Show, 
Cliveden, Vine Street, The Ace of Spades, and all 
leading milk-bars and Odeons”’. 
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AUGUST 31st, 1879 

An attractive piece bound in the same album was 
The Times Quadrille. This included such tunes as 
Real Jam, Bloomsbury Square, I Like a Little Toddle 
Down Regent Street, Where was Moses when the Light 
went Out, and Impecuniosity. What attracted me most, 
however, was the cover, which represented the front 
page of The Times for the last day of August, sixty 
years ago. From this, it may be seen that the Alhambra 
in those days opened at 6, for all the world as if there 
were a black-out, whilst an enlightening paragraph 
appeared under the heading Simpson’s Divan Tavern: 
“The above establishment, so many years known, has 
also a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where ladies 
can dine in the same style and at the same price as 
gentlemen do in the large room downstairs.” 


* * * 


THE LICE Or LONDON 


One of the few good things that has resulted from 
the evacuation has been the belated discovery by 
thousands of the appalling conditions under which 
other thousands live in this, the largest city in the world. 
Many who were delighted to receive children were 
dismayed later to find that these brought also other, if 
smaller, inhabitants. The lice of London were, to put 
it bluntly, not so welcome as their child-carriers. Nor 
was London alone; Liverpool was another city which 
surprised the country by the numbers of its unregistered 
population. 

In the long run this is to be welcomed. For years 
we have waged a war for better housing conditions. It 
takes this war to drive home at last how much needed 
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they are. The first tendency was to say that with all 
that was done for them, slum children—and parents— 
remained unclean, unhealthy and unfit to emerge in 
broad daylight. It did not take long for what politicians 
call “‘ saner counsels’ to “ prevail ’’, and if the point can 
be made clear that all that has been done still leaves so 
much more to do, some time will have been saved and 
much good achieved. Social workers, medical men, 
public-spirited bodies, such as the Gas, Light, and Coke 
Company with their films, have been trying to show up 
the shame of our slums for years. Now that the battle 
has been carried into the enemy’s camp, now that the 
comfortably off and the comfortably situate have them- 
selves had to contend with the dire results of overcrowd- 
ing, perhaps they will lend an ear—and more. Had they 
seen to it earlier that there were less unhygienic homes 
they would not now be spending money on cleaning 
their own of dirt and disease. 
* xe x 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Daniel Davies has replied to B. L. Coombe’s criticism 
of his article, Water Perils in Mines. 


““*T can’t agree with his ideas about the reactions of 
the miner to the dangers of his craft. To my knowledge 
hundreds of us do lose sleep because of the worries 
caused by our work. We don’t tell our wives of these 
fears, and to tell the general public is to invite the sneer 
of self-pity.’ 

Mr. Coombes has a perfect right to his views, just as 
I have to mine, which are based on a mining experience 
extending over forty-five years. I have yet to come 
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across a single one of these hundreds he speaks of. 
They don’t tell their wives of their fears, but apparently 
everybody else. At least, they tell Mr. Coombes, who 
thus gets to know of them. 

The miner, in common with many others, may often 
be worried by the problem of making ends meet, and 
on that account turn and toss when he should be asleep. 
But because of perils, Wo / A man, whatever his job, 
accepts the risks incidental to his calling philosophically. 
He takes them in his stride, and does not go around 
whining about them. 

There are other points in his letter which invite 
comment. I shall deal with just one, i.e. his reference 
to pit injuries. Mr. Coombes has taken the highest 
figure in the list 1 detailing the kind of injury, i.e. 45,000 
hand injuries. The hands are the members that handle 
tools and materials, and are more in the danger zone than 
any other part of the body. It is a natural corollary that 
hand injuries are more frequent than any other. But the 
45,000 injuries are not nearly so terrifying as might be 
inferred from the mere figures. I will explain. 

Let it be supposed that all mine workers are equally 
prone to accidents, which is not necessarily the case. 
Then, on an average, and taking the 45,000 odd of 1937 


as a basis, each worker can expect a hand injury once in 


seventeen years.” 
2ust October, 1939 


1 From Report of Chief Inspector of Mines. 


A TALK ABOUT TALKING 
By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


THE SPEEDING UP of conversational interchange to the 
point where it begins to resemble a Wimbledon lawn- 
tennis match has made the present generation even more 
wary of “ the good talker ’’ than were ever its immediate 
forbears ; though still some hostesses find him now and 
again a very present help in time of trouble. To discover 
the root of this wariness in envy, in impatience of a 
consumption of time wherein is lessened one’s own 
chance of taking the field, to note the growth, as the 
display proceeds, of irritation with the mannerisms, 
with the voice and intonations of the persistent speaker 
is easy enough. Less easy, and similarly inadequate, 
if only on account of the multiplicity and complexity 
of social cross-currents, must be any attempt to summarize 
the desires of the adult human being who is neither a 
half-idolatrous disciple, a rigid doctrinaire, or a humorist 
at all costs and in all times and seasons, when finding 
himself committed to an evening’s conversational inter- 
change with a group of his fellow-creatures. Yet with 
certainty we may assume as more or less dominant 
amongst no matter what conflict of subsidiary wishes, 
the desire that the interchange shall be creative. 
Creative, as distinct from fruitful. A conversational 
duel, if the subject under discussion be momentous, may 
be fruitful, may result, if the opposition be sufficiently 
sharp and the fighters have themselves well in hand 
and their wits, therefore, all about them, in lively state- 
ments of irreconcilable points of view. But it remains 
a prize-fight, reduces the rest of the company to on- 
lookers and results either in a deadlock or the apparent 
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triumph of the more lusty of the combatants. The 
evening has passed and no one is a bit the forrader. 

Far less fatal to creative interchange than the presence 
of expert prize-fighters is that either of the anecdotist, 
for he may not invariably be a non-stop soloist and the 
exchange of experiences will sometimes lead to a genuine 
pursuit; or of that usually “ selfless’? and engaging 
and/or obstructive being who sedulously hops from 
topic to topic in the hope of striking conversational 
oil, for he or, more usually, she, may presently become 
aware of oil bubbling urgently all about her. 

The chances are rare, and creative conversation, though 
consciously or unconsciously desired by everyone, can 
be defined only negatively, though the expression 
“thinking aloud’’ may be said partially to describe 
one of its aspects. Primarily it demands of all the 
participants that none shall be speaking in his own 
name, none following either the best debating society 
tradition, including the dodge of restating, with improve- 
ments, the statement of another before demolishing it, 
nor the unhappy worst of that same tradition, the 
determination to score at all costs. Yet though com- 
paratively rare, if only on account of the ever increasing 
difficulty of defining terms whose meaning is not often 
quite the same for any two people, everyone recognizes 
creative conversation when he experiences it. 

At the present moment, and for some time to come, 
the “lost art’? of conversation will have a chance of 
revival. The world known yesterday has been swept 
away. Almost all spoon-feeding, save by radio and, 
in towns, by strictly rationed theatre and cinema, has 
been cut off. Thrown, many of them for the first time 
in their lives, entirely upon their own resources, people 
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will be apt to seek relief from evening tedium by gathering 
in groups for mutual entertainment or edification. 
Aptly to the moment, therefore, and particularly for 
those engaged in running Discussion Groups, Reading 
Circles, or Adult Schools, comes Professor Pear’s hand- 
book on The Psychology of Conversation.1_ No one need 
be alarmed by the title. The author modestly describes 
his book as “‘an attempt to discuss psychologically some 
aspects of social life which interest ordinary people,” 
gives prominence to features scarcely mentioned in most 
psychological text-books and, indeed, the final chapter 
of this condensed mass of interesting material, “ A 
Conversation on Psychotherapy,” should prove valuable 
to all those who devote themselves to diagnosis and 
treatment by means of conversational interchange. 
Subjects for endless profitable discussion may be found 
in each chapter. The one entitled “ Questions about 
Conversation” deals incidentally with the perennial 
difficulties of international understanding and makes an 
excellent practical point, so far lamentably omitted 
by specialists, in regard to the so very general mis- 
understanding of the English, by those of other 
nationalities, here represented in the persons of two 
members of an English committee interviewing a con- 
tinental scientist invited over here to expound his 
views: “The visitor found their English incompre- 
hensible, since each of their enigmatic countenances was 
a mere bracket for a pipe, effectively hindering any 
sound waves which might otherwise occasionally have 
produced patterns in the ear of the foreigner. And he 
was too polite to point this out.” | 


1 Nelson, 2s. 6d. 


THE ‘WORK OF H. E. BATES 
By FRED URQUHART 


ALTHOUGH H. E. Bates is only thirty-four, he already 
occupies a distinguished place in modern English 
literature. He has published seven novels and seven 
books of short stories. Most critics regard him as 
master of that most difficult art, the short story, 
and in this respect his name is usually bracketed with 
those of Tchekov and Katherine Mansfield. Scarcely 
an anthology of the short story appears without a 
sample of his work. And, I think, he has appeared 
oftener than any other living writer in Edward J. 
O’Brien’s collections. 

Why this is the case can be seen at once in his eighth 
volume of stories, The Flying Goat (Cape 7s. 6d.), which 
has just been published. Only two of these sixteen stories, 
the title story and The Wreath, are slight and relatively 
unimportant. Admirers of Bates will not be disappointed 
with the others, although they will probably find in 
them echoes of themes which have interested him in 
the past. In Every Bullet has its Billet, we find a favourite 
Bates theme: the awakening of love for a married man 
in the heart of a young girl. Readers of his first novel, 
The Two Sisters, will recognize the nostalgia for strange 
countries and the preoccupation with madness in The 
Ship and I am not Myself. And in The White Pony, 
a delicate and sensitive tale of a boy’s love for a pony, 
we are introduced again to the boy, Alexander, who 
figured in the early story of that name, a story which 
the late Edward Garnett at one time regarded as Bates’s 
highwater mark. But this story is streets ahead of the 
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earlier one. It is tighter and far more economical. And 
in general this applies to the whole collection. There 
are none of these thumb-nail sketches of which Bates 
was so prolific in the early stages of his career, sketches 
which although lyrical were so slight that they really 
made little impression. Every one of the present group 
is brilliantly executed, and joined together they are in 
my opinion the most satisfying collection that he has 
given us. Especially satisfying are three stories which 
have great social significance. In these days when art 
and propaganda are so entwined, it is heartening to find 
a writer of Bates’s calibre writing stories like these. 
He has always been ready to pick holes in the shoddy 
fabric of our civilization, but nowhere, I think, to such 
good purpose as in The Late Public Figure, where he 
unstrips with calm deliberation, the newspaper proprietor 
who was such a sham and a hypocrite. In Perhaps We 
Shall Meet Again, an upper-class woman who, gorged on 
public dinners, has grown so fat that she thinks seriously 
of dieting, sits down on a bench in a public park and 
talks about her difficulties to a girl who is starving. 
And in The Ox, a study of an incredibly stupid woman, 
Bates is much more effective than dozens of highbrow 
textbooks deploring the lack of education among the 
lower classes. For these stories alone this volume is 
memorable. 

Unfortunately there is only one story here about 
Uncle Silas. In it we find that lovable old rascal, more 
bloodshot of eye than ever, getting the better of Uncle 
Cosmo, a character who looks as though he might 
outrival Uncle Silas in popularity. This story, 4 Funny 
Thing, has no difficulty in living up to its title. 

It is interesting to contrast these stories with H. E. 
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Bates’s first novel, The Two Sisters, published in 1926. 
I have never been very fond of it. It is a cloudy piece 
of work: a poet’s novel of wishful-thinking. I have 
just been re-reading it, and now realize what is wrong 
with it. Coming from Bates, a working-class writer, 
it is entirely false. The strange half-mad Lee family 
are completely out of the world, cut off from all its 
problems. One simply cannot believe in them. The 
method that Bates used at that time is partly to blame 
or this. He was largely influenced by Joseph Conrad, 
and the Conrad-suggestion method was used in the 
writing of that novel. For some time he was drawn 
towards this indirect method of story-telling, in which 
the action is implied rather than stated. It obtrudes in 
his first collection of stories, Day’s End (1928), and in 
his second novel, Catherine Foster (1929), but by the 
time he had published Charlotte’s Row in 1931, he had 
adopted a more direct, more masculine method. This 
novel is notable as the work in which H. E. Bates first 
showed any great feeling for the “under-dog”. By 
that time he had become influenced by Stephen Crane, 
and Crane’s influence is to be seen in The Black Boxer 
(1932). Since then what one might call an Americaniza- 
tion has steadily crept into his work until now it is 
among, the most clear-cut and vigorous writing being 
published. 

H. E. Bates writes mainly of the country, of the 
English farming and labouring classes; occasionally of 
the industrial workers in small manufacturing towns. 
In an article of this length I have not space to examine 
the social significance of his work, but it strikes me as 
curious that many left-wing theorists who laud the work 
of his upper-class intellectual contemporaries have not 
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paid greater attention to it. If his books were given to 
people whom the Marxists wanted to convert, they 
would have much more effect than plays in blank verse 
about mother-complexes and pseudo-homosexuality. An 
ordinary working man or woman would understand 
and appreciate the difficulties of Bates’s young farm-girls 
and stolid labourers much better than they would 
understand the spiritual hunger of the inhabitants of 
Bloomsbury. Two of his best novels, The Fallow Land 
and The Poacher, depict phases of English country life, 
knowledge of which is vital in the present class-struggle : 
the decay of the countryside and the industrialization of 
the land. 

Probably the trouble is that Bates does not beat the 
big drum. He writes dispassionately, never calling upon 
his reader to see the injustices that his characters are 
undergoing. Or it may be due to the fact that his 
characters and situations are so commonplace. By this 
I do not mean to be disparaging. I mean that the 
characters are the sort of everyday characters that one 
is always meeting. Writing of him in 1934, David 
Garnett said: “ Bates’s work is liable to be under- 
valued ... because he is not a very original writer ; 
his great merit is not originality, but sensibility. His 
sensitiveness to beauty and to character is astonishing ; 
it is, I think, greater than the sensibility of any other 
living writer.” Nowhere is this sensibility better 
demonstrated than in Bates’s portraits of old people 
and children. His stories about children are among 
the best in the language. And everybody knows his 
Uncle Silas. It is good news to hear that all the stories 
about that squire-hating old reprobate are shortly to 
be published in one volume. A new novel is also 
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expected. Bates’s first publication was a one-act play, 
The Last Bread. His admirers will be interested, 
therefore, that a three-act play, Carrie and Cleopatra, 
which was recently produced in London, is in the 
press. These can be looked forward to with confidence. 
Concluding his preface to The Two Sisters, Edward 
Garnett wrote: “There is the path of art endlessly 
difficult and the path of facile achievement and it depends 
on the youthful writer’s star which he shall follow.” 
Which path H. E. Bates has followed can be best judged 
from the reading of his work, but it is sufficient to say 
here that any writer who, like Bates, could not endure 
the shoddiness of journalism because it did not conform 
with his conception of writing, will always remain true 
to himself. 


HE ALSO, WAS A SCENE-PAINTER 
(WM. LYZARDE 1572) 


By RICHARD SOUTHERN 


WE DESCEND THE last steep stair, open the old front 
door with the sagging cardboard nailed behind the letter- 
box, step out into the familiar street, and close the door 
with the accustomed thud. Turn as usual to the left and 
walk along.... Our hands are very dry—uncom- 
fortably so: the cuticle round the nails is hard and 
cracked and a little sore. It bears tiny traces of pale 
green, orange, and black. ... The suit is clean, but 
the shoes have minute spots of pink, white—and one 
largish smear of light blue. We ought to have changed 
our shoes as well as worn overalls. 

We are thankful not to have to work all night. The 
show is a week away yet. The card was sent this after- 
noon to ask Bowler and Mack’s van to call to take the 
finished scenery to the theatre next Friday. That’s got 
to be added to the expenses account, by the way. Did 
we date the card properly? Yes, here’s a newspaper, 


21st July, 1939. Did we bring away a copy of the order 
for colours? Yes, hereitis. ... 


We slide back three hundred and sixty-seven years. 


Again the door shuts behind. Again a familiar road, 
now from the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. The 
same tight skin on the fingers (Size paint always does that 
to one’s hands). The same flecks of colour on the clothes. 
The same rush to get the stuff ready in time. The same 
summons to the carter—where is the copy? Ah, here: 
the hire of a horse five days, and his meat by the way, to 
Hampton Court, etc., 145. 6d. 
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And a colour-list, too? Yes, here. It reads: “‘ Lamp 
black 11 lb. ”’—yes, that’s alright: ‘‘ Brown culler at 
18d. the lb, 23 lb... . Just a moment, what has 
gone wrong? “ White 3% xiij lb at iij¢ the lb xxiij 
ij? . . .”” What can this be ? 

And suddenly the clear vision fades, the picture of 
the painter in the sunlight goes out of focus. The ages 
do not meet. He is an Elizabethan, and we cannot 
understand him. He passes into a mirage. Slides into 
oblivion. But let us make an effort to recall him: after 
all he is is our fellow craftsman. He also, was a scene 
painter. 

We reach out, but the years in their hundreds fall into 
place between. Our fingers close on nothing. Stop ! 
There is something—a bundle of papers. The only 
remnant. 

At first sight they promise little, in all conscience, 
to help us see our ancient fellow and his ways. Yet 
we peer down at these dim papers. 

Here is one of them :— 


“‘ Paynters percells 
Willam Lyzard for mony by him disburced for 


syze & potte for the same XXxviij vj 
Nayles to strayne the canvas xxij 
Browne Culler at xviij4 the lb 2416 iij ix 
Synoper di lb price Xviij 
White i xiij Ib at iijd the lb xxiij ij 
Lamp black xj lb at xvj4 the lb xiiij —_viij 
Masticote j lb iij vj 
Smalt xv lb at iijs vjd the Ib li vj 
Dark sinoper j lb iiij - 
Vert iiij lb x itij 
Redd xiij lb at vj4 the Ib AS eagle) 
Vermillion di lb iiij = 
ffurry at vijs the lb j lb iij qtrs xij eeaessj 


ffyne Black j lb ij % 
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Well, what is it? Can we understand it? To begin 
with—who is William Lyzarde ? 

William Lyzarde was the son of Nicholas Lyzarde— 
the eldest of five sons if the order of names in Nicholas’s 
will are any guide—and of Nicholas Lyzarde it has been 
said he was “‘ one of the greatest portrait painters England 
ever produced’. He was a representative of the great 
native English school that made Holbein possible. He 
was serjeant-painter to the Queens Mary and Elizabeth, 
and he died in 1571. But we are dealing with scene 
painters—whether or no Nicholas painted scenery for 
Henry VIII is another story. What we do know is that 
his son William did paint scenery for Gloriana. And 
we have to ask how nearly his work resembled a scene 
painter’s to-day. 

This list is his account sent in to the Master of the 
Revels about 1572. It is one of the very many accounts 
of that office, over several years, discovered by Peter 
Cunningham and published by the Shakespeare Society 
in 1842. The accounts deal with monies expended 
on 
“the apparelling, disgyzyngge, ffurnishing, ffitting, Garnishing 
& orderly setting foorthe of men, woomen, & Children ; 
in sundry Tragedies, Playes, Maskes, and sports with theier apte 
howses of paynted Canvas & propties incident suche as mighte 


most lively expresse the effect of the histories plaied & devises 
in Masks this yeare showen, etc.” 


It is interesting to note that in none of these accounts 
is there a use of the word scenery as such, but it is a 
question of “‘ orderly setting foorthe ’’—so it seems that 
setting is an older word in this connection than scenery. 
But as far as these settings went they were elaborate 
right enough. It must be realized that the shows were not 
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public shows, they were private court entertainments but 
they led the way to the Stuart Masques and to Inigo 
Jones, the “ Father of English Scenery’ (though not, 
be it noted, by a long way the father of English scene 
painting), and they laid the foundations for the technique 
of scenery when that was at length introduced into public 
theatres about a century later. In these courtly shows 
it seems the hall itself was first decorated with painted 
hangings, and then, in the midst of the room, were set 
certain built pieces of wood and canvas—we note in 
various places through the accounts “‘ howses’’, 
“castells’’, “rocks”, “‘fowntaynes”’, “ churches”’, 
“ prisons ”’, “ trees’, and so forth, two or three to each 
play as best suited its needs. Sometimes they seem to 
have been built on a “ scaffolde’’ and sometimes there 
is mention of a “ waggon”’ as if some of these old 
scenes were drawn in like the still more ancient miracle 
pageants. 

It was, then, William Lyzarde’s job to paint these 
“‘ howses”’, and the first item on his list makes him a 
fellow to all scene painters at once: thirty-eight-and- 
sixpence-worth of size. He then used distemper as we 
do to-day, one of the oldest and most splendid painting 
media on earth. 

From the next item we see he spent 1s. tod. on nails 
to stretch the canvas—exactly as we should stretch it 
for painting now. 

His pigments again are very like our own range, 
though now and again an unfamiliar name creeps in. 
The first on his list, brown, is unfamiliar only in the 
spelling of the word “ colour”’, and the second is not 
such a stranger as its name suggests—sinoper is a variety 
of red ochre, one of the oldest pigments in the world. 

B 
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Red earth from the town of Sinopis was one of the four 
colours that Apelles used over two thousand years ago 
to create his masterpieces. (The others were white, 
yellow ochre, and black.) | 

White is the next colour on the list and we note, again 
with the warm thrill of recognizing a familiar technique, 
that a far greater quantity of white is ordered than of any 
other colour (93 lbs., costing 23s. 3d.), just as to-day 
the unit quantity of white on an order is in the nature of 
fourteen pounds against the ordinary pound of any 
other colour. 

Again it is significant to the specialist but puzzling 
to the layman to find that two sorts of white are mentioned 
in Lyzarde’s lists. One is called merely “ white”, but 
the other is distinguished as “ ffyne white ’’, and it costs 
more. To-day there are, on most scene painters’ shelves, 
two or even three whites—common whiting, by far 
the cheapest and most used pigment of all, Flake or lead 
white for high lights, and Zinc white for mixing and 
tinting. 

Lamp black was no doubt just the same as our own, 
and it probably needed just that extra care in binding with 
size that we have to take. 

“‘ Masticote”’ and ‘‘ Smalt”’ are unfamiliar. Massicot 
or masticot was a protoxide of lead, a yellow pigment, 
but it never seems to have been dependable, and is 
to-day obsolete. Smalt is really ground blue glass— 
silicate of cobalt—familiar as the pigment of certain old 
blue glass mugs and tumblers. Powdered, it was— 
and is, though one meets it rarely now—a sound per- 
manent colour. 

Dark sinoper, Vert (or green), Redd, and Vermillion 
need little definition. But the next colour “ ffurry ” 
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is a puzzle. One supposes it to be a form of indigo dye, 
the best quality of which was once known as “ flores ’’, 
but the Shorter Oxford Dictionary dates the first use of 
the word “‘ flores ”’ as late as 1858. Here we seem to see 
a much earlier variant. “fflury’’ is spelt “‘ fhorey ” 
elsewhere in the accounts. 

“ ffyne black’? appears an odd item on a list that 
already contains lamp black, but (as in the case of white) 
some scene painters of to-day stock as many as three 
blacks—lamp black, which has a brownish tinge, ivory 
black which is bluer, and black lake. It is very likely 
that Lyzarde means by “fine black” a bluish black to 
supplement his browner lamp black. 

Lyzarde sent many accounts for colour to the Office 
of Revels, all of them bear some of the above colours, 
but in a few there are pigments not in the list quoted : 
for instance, we find “ Crymsen’”’, “ Sapp” (sap green 
is a somewhat fugitive colour made from vegetable juices), 
“Yolow ” (yellow), “Spruce Yolow,” ‘‘ Gowlde,” 
“Silver,” ‘“ Yolo coorse and Oker de Rooce’”’ (the 
latter is elsewhere spelt ‘‘ Oker de Rowse ”’ but even that 
does not help us to identify it), ““ Ende ” (this presumably, 
since it is elsewhere spelt “‘ Inde ”’, is a variant of Indigo), 
and “ Byce’’ (Bice green was once a sine qua non of 
children’s paint boxes, but is now almost forgotten). 

This Elizabethan scene painter, then, had a pretty full 
palette: in all there are five reds, three greens, three 
blues, four yellows, two blacks, two whites, brown, two 
golds, and a silver, and his method seems so like ours 
that any of us to-day could have surely acquitted our- 
selves in his paint room. 

Two last notes: though the scenes were painted in 
London at the Office of Revels, and had to be carted to 
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Hampton Court or elsewhere, yet retouching on the 
stage at the last moment was as known to him as to us, 
and painting all night was his lot as it is ours—“ to the 
paynters in Reward to keepe their woorke that night 
xii?.”’ Even that feverish anxiety lest the final paintings 
should not dry in time must have been felt by him as we 
feel it. In witness whereof we read—almost as if it were 
noted yesterday—that John Davyes was paid vi* “ for 
coals at the Courte to drie the Painters worke on the 
Rock”’. And that must be one of the earliest recorded 
coal-merchants as well as one of the earliest recorded 
rushes on the eve of a “ first night”’. 


TO GREET YOU 
(A Chronicle of Christmas Cards) 


By H. K. FISHER 


“ FROSTED SURFACES, FRINGED edges, perforated card- 
board, pieces of brown paper, and rubbish of all sorts,” 
including “ natural grass and seaweed, dried flowers, 
chenille, velvet, and crewel-work, gelatine and divers 
substances unorthodox and, as I think, reprehensible on 
the cards are no modern innovation ”’. 

Indeed not—and not even then, it seems, for those 
words were written in 1894. In that year, Mr. Gleeson 
White made a study of the Christmas card for an extra 
number of The Studio. Already he was complaining 
that he wrote of a fashion “dying, if not already 
obsolete”; the hey-day was past; Kate Greenaway 
and Walter Crane no longer designed, nor did Marcus 
Ward publish. The big drapers, he declared, had 
corrupted taste through ordering cards by tens of 
thousands for a public which bought by box instead of 
by individual choice. With mass production the order 
of the season, greetings became either fulsome, or, to 
avoid that, so circumspect as to be meaningless, for “a 
passion poured out in a phrase, to be used haphazardly 
by any chance purchaser, is more likely to be ridiculous 
than apt”’. Moreover, the public liked their cards to be 
pictorial, and of that Mr. Gleeson White did not approve. 
For him, a card should be, not a picture, but a panel ; 
the artist’s aim should be architectural and he praised 
the cards of Messrs. De La Rue because each of their 
designs could “if enlarged, fitly take its place as a 
decorative panel on a building”. 

That is all very well: but though you may decide 
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what should be the appearance of a thing, you cannot 
change what is its function and what has been its origin. 
1846 may be the date for the first officially recognized 
card, but I cannot believe that Sir Henry Cole’s 
greeting sprang into existence from nowhere, nor 
that he would suddenly have become aware of 
1,000 friends he must greet (for that is the number 
he ordered) had he never greeted them~ previously. 
I think the card began as a message sent with a 
gift. It might be attached with ribbon and, later, the 
message itself might be made festive, whilst in time one 
decided to greet others than those to whom one sent 
gifts. Thus the message, made more of, became a card 
in its own right. 

Whilst debating its origin, let us not forget its function. 
It was, in a sense, both a personal note and visiting card. 
Increased means of communication were hastening the 
decline of letter-writing, and at the same time removing 
acquaintances, causing a scattering of friends. There 
were plenty of functions for the Christmas card. 
There were also plenty of reasons for the often 
startling and usually unsatisfying forms which it took. 
When we complain of the vulgarity of Christmas 
cards, we must remember that a vast part of them 
were intended for that class of the public which 
delights in picture post-cards ; anyone who has made a 
study of these will tend to find even the most flamboyant 
Christmas card a model of restraint. When, on the 
other hand, we criticize the Christmas card for its pretty- 
prettiness, we must recall that another section of its 
public, the wealthy upper middle-class, has always shown 
its preference for this type of pictorial art. 

Mr. Gleeson White forgot this, in the gay artistic days 
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of 1894, and was unduly severe; nor am I always 
enamoured of what gained his applause. Would I like 
cards with “ pale blue lettering on a sage green ground ” 
or “ ferns in perforated white and blue china pots on a 
peacock green background”? And do I not feel that he 
departs from his own purism when he recommends 
“a very clever imitation of a Japanese cabinet” or 
“cards simulating an open envelope containing sprays 
of flowers” ? 

These may have appealed to him; but I would not 
have liked them, had they been sent to me, and a card is 
something to be sent, not stored. His was the pedantic, 
too personal approach of the purchaser who flatters his 
own taste at the expense of the recipient. To avoid that, I 
have attempted to judge this year’s cards from the point 
of view of the person who receives them. He will, pre- 
sumably, receive more than one card, and so cards are to 
be viewed en masse, those which give most pleasure 
being those which take their place well in the company 
in which they find themselves on wall or mantel-shelf. 


2 


Ranging the cards of ten firms before me, I have 
picked out, therefore, those which seemed to me to show 
up best. 

They are (from Ward Gallery) a borderless Rowland 
Hilder seascape (LF2, 9d.) and a winter village by the 
same artist (HX8, 3d.) ; a repeating stylized design of 
fir trees and branches, in Lapp motif, white on green ; 
angels round a Christmas tree, in black and gold on 
scarlet, and a gay all-over wall-paper pattern of skiers 
and firs (BZ2, 4d.). For period reproductions, the palm 
goes to Batsford, for the Tower in 1795, and the Zoo- 
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logical Gardens a century ago (621 and 618, 6d.), whilst 
from the modern American cards at Fortnum and Mason, 
I choose three—a “ holy” card, of a Gothic window, 
opening on to cellophane stained-glass (3s.), a gold 
Christmas tree, on which jewels sparkle like decora- 
tions (2s.), and two light-hearted snowmen, swinging, 
white, red, and blue on light blue (9d.). Far and away 
the best of all modern cards are those put out by the 
Caseg press, at 6s. a dozen, of country scenes, printed 
on hand-press from original blocks by Brenda Chamber- 
lain and R. J. Petts, and coloured by hand. 

For youthful cards, Challenge have effective black 
rabbits in blue coats on a buff background. A. M. 
Davis’s “‘ Quality ” series includes two penguins, saved 
from being like everyone else’s by being of wool on royal 
blue (6d.), and Heffer’s “‘ Cantabrigia’”’ series have some 
polar bears at play on a cheerful iceberg (8572, 8s. 6d. 
a dozen, printed). 


3 


All these seem to me to succeed because of their poster 
qualities. Save in the case of reproductions, effects are 
obtained by the use of economic line and bold colours. 

Among the rest, there is in general far too much white 
—which, in mass, does not make for warmth or gaiety— 
and many designs lose by borders too wide and glaring. 
In most cases, letterpress is lamentable ; as usual. I shall 
never for the life of me understand why rhyme, carol, 
folk-song, or little-known poem is not considered at 
least as appropriate as woodcut or reproduction of old 
masters. But since my own taste is (only too visibly) 
not shared by everyone. I append further particulars of 
various firms, who now show us the results of a year’s 
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intense planning in the preparations of suitable cards 
expressive of good will and spiritual encouragement. 

WarD Gallery (3 Baker Street, W. 1) have the card 
up-to-date. There is apt to be a Heal effect about many 
of their designs, but their productions are characterized 
by clear colours and absence of fuss. A white card shows 
a stylised blue dove bearing a scarlet envelope of good 
wishes, another marshals troikas in red, black, and blue: 
Photographs of ballet and of cats continue, and are 
joined by Ming, the panda. Herry Perry has designed a 
pleasant series of Noél de la famille leporc (3d.), “‘ Smash 
it, Miss Petersham!” shows a curate encouraging 
Victorian ladies at badminton, and the frenzied attempt 
to be original is both solved and abandoned by Leo 
Newman’s pictures of chefs and waits being overprinted 
with the words “ Christmas Greetings” perpetually 
recurring. 

HEFFER (Cambridge) have the same artist doing a 
gaily caricatured Santa Claus for their ‘“ Cantabrigia” 
series. Seeba is another artist who brings a cheerful 
change to the same character, and K. M. Thornton has 
an attractive parcel-bringer. There is an entirely 
individual camel, done in a few red and grey strokes on 
beige, by R. E. Greenway (9s. 6d. a dozen, the previous 
ones being 8s. 6d.). The rest are landscape, relieved by a 
few sailing ships, skiers, and coaches (which appear to 
have staged a come-back, along with holly). I feel 
that both Ward and Heffer have maintained standard, 
without improving on it. The result, therefore is— 
standardized ; they begin to be victims of their own 
convention, to escape the conventional. 

The CHALLENGE (92 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1) 
on the other hand, are livelier than last year. They 
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favour silhouettes, with clear-coloured backgrounds. 
There are several humorous animal-subjects, of the 
Ward tradition, snowscape photographs, and inoffensive 
landscapes. Though there are, as usual, many holy 
cards, their strong point is in the very cheap cards, from 
one penny up, clearly and charmingly intended from, 
as well as for, children. Challenge owe much of their 
success to the use of coloured cards—royal blue, red, 
buff, and light blue. It is surprising that other pub- 
lishers have overlooked this simple means to their end. 

BATSFORD (15 North Audley Street, W. 1) presenting 
cards for the first time, have confined themselves to 
reproductions of old prints. Thirty-six designs range 
from illuminated MSS. to Constable, Rowlandson, and 
a lithograph of the young Queen Victoria skating at 
Frogmore with Prince Albert. Colouring is delicate, 
style impeccable, and the prices remarkable—from 4d. 
to 8d., with an extra charge for printing of 6s. a dozen, 
75. 6d. for 50, and 8s. 6d. for 100. For those of quiet 
and serious tastes, these will be an oasis among other 
albums. 

Cassc Press (Llanllechid, Bangor, North Wales) offer 
eleven designs which are the only ones I know expressing 
anything at all of the spirit which should animate the 
sending of greetings. They are wood engravings, some 
coloured by hand, of Welsh mountains (Grib Goch, 
Y Wydfa; Nant Ffrancon ; Cynicht, Aberglasyn) and 
country scenes. These, designed by Brenda Chamberlain 
and R. John Petts, are far more than merely Christmas 
cards; they are reminders of the magnificence of moun- 
tains and of the poetry of the lives of those among them. 
Greetings can be had in either Welsh or English, the 
price is Gs. a dozen, and on orders of three dozen and 
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over, name and address are printed free. These and 
Batsford’s are mentioned as something in the nature of 
a deep breath before plunging into the confections of 
Fortnum and Mason, Tuck, and those too numerous to 
mention, save as “ miscellaneous ”’. 

FoRTNUM and Mason’s American cards use much 
wool, foil, and tinsel, but less than last year. One, 
designed neither for packing nor standing, is a small 
circular mirror, on which red, blue, and green candles 
are painted. Snow is prominent in the views, sky-effects 
are metallically obtained, and there are many mock 
olde-timey cards and much “ smoking-room humour ”’. 
If I seem less enthusiastic than might be, it is because 
smartness so soon becomes shoddy. But much ingenuity 
is displayed and those seeking originality at all costs will 
find it here. 

RAPHAEL Tuck have surpassed even their own efforts 
this year, and will surprise even those who think they 
know what to expect. Frost has returned—on one card 
in connection with a yule log, no less. Carthorses are 
called on, to supply those elements of patience, pity, 
permanence and, literally, slush, without which the 
season would seem to be slighted. 

But it is over the war that Tuck come into their own. 
They have taken this opportunity with more than both 
hands. We begin, mildly, with a Union Jack draped 
over a cut-out scene of a hearth (“ Keep the Home Fires 
Burning’). We continue with a duck on the wing 
(“ Solo Flight”), hoping, in what can only be termed a 
royal manner, that “‘ Mankind, having learnt from Nature 
the secret of flight, may use its wonderful discovery only 
for purposes of peace and good-will”. Next, dogs and 
lions in tin hats exhort us to smile, snowmen with gas 
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masks command us to keep smiling; we are in- 
formed that “‘ There’s plenty of work for us all to do, so 
choose what you’d like to be. There’s the Navy, the 
Army, the Air Force Blue, And also the A.R.P.” Across 
a piece of gummed paper, so sadly familiar now- 
adays on our windows, is written “ Stick it—and may 
no blasts shatter the peace of your Christmas ’’, and even 
the possibility of poison gas does not dismay these 
merry motto-men. “Don’t get raztled” they cry, 
“It’s All Clear that this brings every good wish for 
Christmas.’’ Compared to which, the card of a plane, its 
wings inscribed Happy Christmas, casting its shadow 
over a peaceful village is full of loving-kindness. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Tuck are not alone in deciding that 
what the war calls for is spiritual reassurance in terms of 
patriotic brilliance. The consolation of religion strongly 
fortified by the “ meteor flag of England ”’ is the pre- 
vailing theme of several publishers ; one has the feeling 
that the bulldog has been evacuated to Bethlehem. John 
of Gaunt’s dying speech is well to the fore, but I always 
consider that its effect is weakened by the fact that he 
was dying when he made it. The CLoTH or GoLp 
PATRIOTIC series can give us reminders of the two 
aspects of this year’s Christmas with guns and aircraft 
wreathed in mistletoe— two paganisms meeting,” as 
a respected friend put it. If we desire a “‘ more spiritual 
approach to the festival’’, we can choose between a 
Union Jack in pastel shades, a Cross in silver super- 
imposed (‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled, Neither let 
it be afraid’’) and a verse, Take Shelter :-— 


“Should your Faith become dim, 
Take shelter in Him. 
Though the Heavens with terror be riven 
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With His peace in your heart 
All your fears will depart 
Till the All Clear signal be given.” 


The wavering politics of our friends can be fortified 
with “ We love Peace and we abhor Warfare, but not 
Peace at any price. Chains are worse than bayonets. 
Merry Christmas ”’. 

The point of these and similar greetings is that, though 
cheap, they are not inexpensive. The cards are substantial 
and impressively produced. Woolworth’s only rise to 
Britannia hoping for a “ return to peace and happiness 
in the New Year’’, and St. George, aware that “ Hands 
cannot clasp in greeting Across the stretch of miles’”’. 
Woolworth, sixpence, are restrained; these others are 
costly and know no restraint. They are meant for the 
monied classes, those who used to buy the chocolate- 
box picture-cards. Yet they do so no longer. The 
chocolate box has changed. The publishers of Christmas 
cards haven’t noticed it, nor, apparently, has Young 
England come within their ken. Beside the rich humours 
of the patriotic cards, the deliberately humorous ones 
seem pale. Games are popular; darts are shown by 
Medici and Ward, the latter have also shove-halfpenny ; 
Fortnums, backgammon. The “ Savory” series have 
animals which open their mouths as the card is opened, 
and the trick category into which these come is amplified 
by BRENT with boxed panoramas of scenes which open 
out like a stage set (cheap at 6d. each). Fortnums have 
cards for dogs, with biscuits attached, and a talking card, 
which, without any mechanical aid, says “ Merry 
Christmas ” for a shilling. There are others, shaped like 
bookcases (“‘ volumes of wishes ”’) and radio sets ; bus 
tickets are marked “ OK 4 U”’. 
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I mention these, without taking sides. A card can be 
looked at, it can be read. It can also be used. I am only 
surprised that there are not more which do things or 
with which things can be done ; puzzles, peepshows, or 
models: meee 


4 


But here, down the years, chants the old 
connoisseur. ‘“‘ We need not concern ourselves with the 
large number of makers who delight in producing 
imitations of unlovely objects—luggage labels, cork soles, 
slices of bacon . . . nor with those who issue facsimiles of 
corkscrews, razors, or hair-pins. These things, concrete 
practical jokes of the feeblest order, have their scheme 
in the economy of life, perhaps; so doubtless have 
blackbeetles, earthquakes and fogs.”’ 

Lucky for him that we cannot judge the cards he 
commends, nor see for ourselves the sets of ““ Dormice, 
frogs, white rats, white mice bearing banners’. We have 
lost the lungs for his tirade, even if we still have with us 
the triviality and tastelessness which induced it. But 
cards, though they may reflect the style of the sender, 
should also please the station of the recipient, and until 
all my friends are flattened by standardization, I myself 
shall continue to ponder between penguins and pergolas, 
to send stately reproductions to some and theatrical 
tomfoolery to others. For this is the only way I know 
of showing one and all that not only do I wish them well, 
but think of them sufficiently to choose a form in which 
I feel each will appreciate the wish of a Christmas 
and a New Year. 


PONG ENE 


EFFECT OF MILITARY MUSIC ON A 
WELFARE-WORKER 


REMOTE IN THE dream perspective of the street 
That, at the breaking of each winter day, 
In long diminuendos of worn feet 
Remembers its grey story, and is grey, 


A curious sound begins, fantastic sound 
Of wasps in empty pots and squeaky boots. 
The couple by the pillar-box look round, 
And twenty windows honour the recruits. 


Huge and extraordinary in brass they come 
Their great nasturtiums filling the sad air 
With eulogies of glory, while the drum 
No more than mutters in the key of fear. 


And as Miss Bramble lifts in thoughtful pain 
Unloving eyes upon the panting tubas 
Incredible gaiety sweeps from her brain 
All hatred of the class for which she labours. 


So that this moment at her desk she’d stick 

At nothing you could ask her: she would gladly 
Answer the Bishop with a limerick, 

Or put a match to Latimer and Ridley. 


LAURENCE WHISTLER 


POETRY 
THE LAST POEMS OF YEATS 


THESE VERSES WRITTEN so near his death 
Show the man stopped in his path. 


Look, the slow words beat back dawn. 
O the clamour of that swan ! 


Love and hatred pull light down. 
Loyalty to a fallen town 


Picks at last particular friends, 
Naming a man at light’s last ends. 


Child and fossil, youth and age, 
A white girl springing from a sage, 


Wisdom hidden in a tome 
Then the divine light born of foam 


Show, where astonished servants kneel, 
Grief has kissed a dancer’s heel. 


Under those last words cut in lime 
Drums the pulse: “I carry time.” 


And where the water runs four ways 
Staying he flies, and flying stays. 


What great arguments have gone 
To cut that simple burial stone. 
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Out of the peopled sky he dives 
And moves inside the ploughman’s knives, 


Pitched, as he says, by the diggers’ grind, 


Back into the human mind. 


Who shall unravel his winding-sheet ? 
A peasant woman with bare feet. 


From the quenched candle cries aloud 
The stifled breath no hand could shroud ; 


And none shall see the forms run back 
To birth’s bare Winter, rough and black. 


A young man challenges an old. 
A fierce man praises a moon that’s cold. 


An old man and a young man fight 
And each puts out the other’s light. 


Then that iron, bitter tongue 
Praises the fury of the young. 


This last verse written so near his death 
Holds my eye, and breath on breath 


Even as I read those letters there 
Two white swans are meeting in air ; 


Two white swans are beating their wings. 
Terrified, lost in light, he sings. 
VERNON WATKINS 
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THE SENTENCE 


OcToBER’S LANGUAGE IN the stricken trees 
To scatter, now that summer’s syntax fails, 
Is rhetoric to underline 
The leaf’s diffusion and design. 


October’s word divides: its emphasis 
Falls heavily on root and branch and leaf: 
Seditious utterance to test 
The singleness we manifest. 


Such strength of oratory precedes decay. 

The howling words besiege our deafened house. 
Listen. The shouting wind defies 
Our silent logic and surmise. 


The wind deposes. It is single-tongued 

To speak illogical diversity : 
And with the scattered leaves has gone 
Our rooted power to be one. 


Season nor sky give due significance 

To this the sterile language of the town, 
Whose stony idioms betray 
An Autumn’s topical dismay. 


October sky, grotesque above these streets, 
Unites. It lifts the amazed and quiet mind 
To leap the courtesy of words 
And cut the tautologic cords. 
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Our hope is to escape: the gothic clouds 
Their vast and moving valleys now reveal. 
Impossible. The winds assail 
And each projected flight must fail. 


The sentence is pronounced: our doom to walk 
These different streets beneath a single dream: 
To reconcile what eyes must see 
With word’s desired unity. 


He Dia EEALIEU 


VERSE FOR A BLACKFOOT VALLEY 


THE BLACKFOOT VERSION of a butterfly 

Is sunlight in the sky and hurricanes to the heart 
And why winter’s leafage still retains 

Snow in the clouds of summer rains— 

The lightning in a butterfly’s eye 

Is blue and strange 

As the lean length of his wraith arraigns 
Creation in a caterpillar’s brain. 


NORMAN MACLEOD 


ROWING IN LINCOLN PARK 


You ARE, IN 1925, my father ; 
Straw-hatted, prim, I am your only son: 
Through zebra-light fanwise on the lagoon 
Our rented boat slides on the lucent calm. 
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And we are wistful, having come to this 

First tableau of ourselves: your eyes that look 
Astonished on my nine bravado years, 

My conscious heart that hears the oar-locks click 


And swells with facts particular to you— 
How France is Pink, how noon is shadowless, 
How bad unruly angels tumbled from | 
That ivory eminence, and how they burned. 


And you are vaguely undermined and plan 
Surprise of pennies, some directed gesture, 
Being proud and inarticulate, your mind 
Dramatic and unpoised, surprised with love. 


In silences hermetical as this 

The lean ancestral hand returns, the voice 
Of unfulfilment with its blade-like touch 
Warning our scattered breath to be resolved. 


And sons and fathers in their mutual eyes, 
Exchange (a moment huge and volatile) 
The glance of paralytics, or the news 

Of master-builders on the trespassed earth. 


Now I am twenty-two and you are dead, 

And late in Lincoln Park the rowers cross 
Unfavoured in their odysseys; the lake 

Not dazzling nor wide, but dark and commonplace. 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


THE HERRIOTS 
By STEVIE SMITH 


WHEN THE HERRIOTS first went to Bottle Green to live 
it was in the wicked old spacious days of King Edward. 
Dr. Climax went his rounds in a carriage and pair; 
he wore a silk top hat and had a manner that was agree- 
able and distinct. Everybody in Bottle Green hired 
a maidservant, and the better families had two and 
called them by their surnames. 

It is now after the war. At number 54 Colefax Gardens 
there lives this family of Herriots. They are well 
connected “ you know”’ on their father’s side, coming 
down from Sir Edward Coke the Great Chief Justice. 
The eldest son is called Coke, he pronounces it “‘ coak ”’ 
—Coke Herriot. 

Bottle Green is now a very large suburb. The Greek 
bankers have sold their landed estates to speculative 
builders who have made a good thing out of it. They 
have built rows of small houses. The sons and fathers 
of the families who live in these new small houses are 
no longer lawyers and stockbrokers, they are clerks 
and commercial travellers. 

But in an old tall house at number 13 The Pound 
(this is where the old cattle pound still stands) lives 
Peg Lawless and her aged great-aunt, Mrs. Boyle. There 
is another aunt also living there, a Miss Cator, Peg’s 
mama’s sister. The parents of this child are both dead. 
She has been brought up in a way that does not appeal 
to some of the people in the suburb. | 

Old Mrs. Boyle felt every now and then that Peg 
should be taught how to keep house, but Miss Cator, 
who was affectionate and impatient, preferred to do it 
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herself, and about this there was always disagreement 
between the two ladies. 

When Peg was a child she used to play with the 
Herriot children. One day she was coming home 
from school when a schoolboy pulled her hair. Coke 
Herriot was coming along behind, Peg ran back and 
said: “‘ Please fight that boy, Coke.’ Coke punched the 
boy’s nose and it began to bleed. 

Coke was seven years older than Peg and passed 
straight from the VI form into the Army. One day 
when Peg was twelve Coke came round in his officer’s 
uniform. Peg was in trouble at home with Mrs. Boyle. 
Mrs. Boyle had won a battle against Miss Cator and Peg 
had been sent out to buy three bloaters. She was an 
absent-minded child and brought home in the shopping 
basket three lobsters instead of three bloaters. Peg had 
a sort of absent-mindedness that worked in a queer 
way. Always between lobster and bloater there was 
this indecision. She said lobster and saw bloater. Her 
great aunt was exasperated, although in a way it was 
a support for her argument that Peg should have more 
housekeeping practice. She was a splendid rigid old 
lady with old fashioned ideas about discipline. She was 
talking in the sitting room with Coke when Peg came 
in. “You deserve a good whipping,” she said. Peg 
was putting a log of wood on the fire and Coke wanted 
to help her but as he touched her arm she stumbled, 
dropped the log and would have fallen, but Coke 
caught her and she fell on to his knees. He put his arm 
round her and laughed: “ Shall J whip you?” he said. 

When Peg was eighteen she married Coke. He had 
given up his commission (he could not live on the pay) 
and taken a job in the City ; it was the most foolish thing 
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he could have done, the office work irked him and the 
orders fell off. No good, he gave it up and became a 
salesman in cars for a time. He had an adventurous 
streak in him and would have made a career in the 
army—if there had been a war. He lost his salesman’s 
job and went back to the City. He hated the work but 
could do nothing else. He was not clever; he was 
warm-hearted and affectionate and quick-tempered. 

Peg and he had so little money that when the first 
baby was coming they had to give up their flat and go 
and live with Mrs. Herriot. (Old Mrs. Boyle was dead 
and Miss Cator had gone to keep house for a married 
brother with an invalid wife.) They had a room on 
the ground floor, a bedroom at the top of the house 
and of course the “use ”’ of the bathroom and kitchen. 
Peg fretted at first, they could do nothing with the house, 
it was awful. Instead of their beautiful fresh seersucker 
curtains they had the old people’s Nottingham lace 
curtains looped back with olive green silk sashes. 

Peg was absent-minded and not good with money 
and now she felt that the happy feminine-independent 
days of her childhood were over indeed. Mrs. Herriot 
unquestioningly put the wishes of the men first. Peg 
had been brought up to think that men were to fetch 
and to carry. She felt that she had married into an Indian 
or Turkish family. But she loved Coke and Coke loved 
her. As the baby got nearer Peg began to have night- 
mares about the Indian-Turkish idea and the curtains. 

When the baby was born it was a lovely boy with 
bright blue eyes like Coke’s. They adored the baby 
and used to play with him up in the bedroom on the 
~ ugly old-fashioned bed. 


Mrs. Herriot had not the buoyant temperament of 
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Mrs. Boyle and Miss Cator, she was depressed and she 
had the idea that Coke’s shiftlessness was Peg’s fault. 
When the baby was teething it used to cry a great deal. 
Mrs. Herriot would come upstairs and open the door 
and sigh and go out again. Peg was very anxious and 
overwrought. One day she was rather rude to Mrs. 
Herriot. ‘‘Do not come in here,”’ she said. ‘‘ Please go 
away.’ When Coke came home Mrs. Herriot complained 
to him. Coke was very tired and dispirited after a long 
day at the “ terrible” office and he was cross with Peg. 
She would not say anything, she looked desperate. 
It drove him mad. He struck her. 

Peg had nowhere to go to get away from them. She 
wandered round the house distraught. She looked into 
the sitting room, old Mr. Herriot was reading his paper. 
Mrs. Herriot was in their room, looking for something. 
Peg went into the scullery (they had no maid now) 
and began to do the vegetables for dinner. She began 
to cry ; now that she was alone she could think again. 
She thought that Coke had struck her but that if they 
could go away it would be all right. 

Coke and Peg went to church on Sunday to take the 
baby to be christened. He was called James after his 
uncle—James Coke Herriot. The vicar was a practical 
kind wise man, very much one with his parishioners. 
The church had always been the centre of the life of 
Bottle Green, but until a few years ago they had had a 
scholarly eccentric vicar called Mr. d’Aurevilly Cole. 
He was not married and became so eccentric that he 
had to retire. When he retired he married the organist ; 
the ladies of the parish had always thought he would 
marry her. The London papers had a paragraph about 
it—" Vicar marries organist after twenty years ”’. 
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The present vicar was not so much a “ recluse ” 
(they said) as Mr. Cole, but he was splendid with the 
people, hard-working and sensible. Everybody helped 
everybody. At the church it was a very happy 
community. 

But when the people came home so many of them 
were like old Mr. and Mrs. Herriot and Peg and Coke. 
The big houses of the pre-War period were let out in 
flats, nobody could get away from anybody, there 
were always nerve storms and people crying themselves 
to sleep, but also laughing when there was some money 
and the little cars could go along. 

After the christening people made a good appearance, 
and the vicar came back to the Herriots to tea. Every- 
body’s secret—it was no secret in the family that Peg 
and Coke had quarrels and that Coke had struck her— 
was put away; Mrs. Herriot had excellent hostess 
manners, the tea came in on a trolley. They were so 
poor by now that the family had margarine, but butter 
was given to the vicar and the friends. . 

Peg and Coke had a sleepless night after the 
christening. The baby cried and cried. Peg nursed 
the baby and tried to quieten him. Coke called to her. 
She put the baby down and got into bed. She put her 
arms round Coke and pressed her hands over his ears 
so that he might not hear the baby. He began to cry, 
too, his head against Peg’s shoulder. 

One day Coke came home very cock-a-hoop. He 
had met an old friend who was running a flash amusement 
park in the poorer part of Bottle Green. “I’m giving 
up my job at the office, Peg,” said Coke, “I told old 
Snooks exactly what I thought of him. You ought to 
have seen his face.” ‘‘ Oh, Coke, what are we going 
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to do now?” “ Trust me, dear old girl, Tommy is a 
good chap, and he knows what’s what. I’m going into 
the. fun fair business with him.” 

To begin with there was a lot more money. Peg 
went out and about with Coke and Tommy. Tommy 
was a dashing sort and used to come to the house and 
flirt with Mrs. Herriot. He had vulgar hearty manners 
and Mrs. Herriot would never have had him in the 
house if she had not thought-it might help Coke. 
One day Tommy came round and found Peg alone. 
‘“ Peg,” he said, “I’m hard up, I must have £20, it’s 
a dead cert. I can pay it back next Friday, but if I don’t 
get it now it’s all up with the business.”” Peg gave him 
£20 out of the tin box where Mr. Herriot kept his 
papers. 

There was no more news of Tommy and the men 
came round and shut up the fun fair, and came round 
to the Herriots to see Coke. Peg was in disgrace. They 
were so poor now with Coke out of a job that there 
was very little food in the house and they could not 
afford a fire. 

On Sunday morning very early Peg went to church. 
She prayed that she might find some work to do to 
help Coke. She cooked the Sunday dinner. It was 
eaten in silence, there was a little soup and some cheese 
and bread, afterwards she made some tea. They sat 
in the sitting-room for a time behind the lace curtains, 
and then Peg and Coke went upstairs. It was very cold 
in the bedroom, the baby was quiet now, sleeping in 
his cot. Coke sat in the armchair with Peg in his arms. 
She fell asleep with her head on his shoulder. She 
dreamed about Bottle Green. She was walking along 
and round. She knocked at all the doors down a long 
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street, at each door there was a woman who answered 
the bell. There was no conversation between them, 
only gestures. A refusal, and the door was closed. 
Inside each house there were little rooms. The rooms 
were the homes of the people. There were old ladies 
and gentlemen, nodding on separate chairs ; there were 
young married couples with babies, the babies were 
crying, the women were laughing sometimes and talking 
with their husbands; sometimes they were silent and 
angry. 

At the end of the street there was a tall house with a 
flight of steps leading to the front door. In her dream 
Peg knocked and knocked. There was no answer. 
It was number rot. 

When Peg woke up she kissed Coke and put on her 
hat and coat. “ Where are you going, Peg?”’ “ Just 
out for a few moments, darling Coke, I won’t be 
long.” 

She went to the house at number tor. It was kept by 
an old lady who was very eccentric; she gave Peg a 
job as companion at {1 a week. 

Coke was left at home all day ; he went off sometimes 
in the morning early, he walked round and round the 
streets looking for work. Mr. and Mrs. Herriot were 
very quiet now; there was no conversation. 

The old lady at number 101 began to be in love with 
Peg. Every day she made her take her to the cemetery. 
There they sat; the old lady, Mrs. Barlow, talked to 
Peg, holding her hand: “ When I am dead I shall be 
laid out in a beautiful white dress, the candles will burn 
round my head, you will kneel there at the foot of my 
couch. I shall be laid on a beautiful couch. You will 


pull down the blinds and kneel there by the light of 
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the candles. That will be for me the greatest moment.- 
And you will be with me.” 

““T must go home now, Mrs. Barlow, my baby must 
be fed, I have my baby to see to. Will you let me go 
now?” 

“Not yet, wait a little while, it is only dusk, wait 
till the light fails.”” Then she said: ‘‘ You must bring 
the baby to see me. We shall get on well, the little rogue, 
next time you come you must bring him.” 

When Peg got home that night Coke said: “ Peg 
I am a poor sort of failure, how can you love me, I am 
no good to you at all, I might as well be dead.” 

“If only we could get away,”’ said Peg, “ life would 
be so different. But I love Bottle Green so much, too; 
sometimes I think I could not go away, but always I say 
this: If we could get away. It is the sort of thing one 
says, nothing really.”’ 

“1 don’t wish to go away either,”’ said Coke. 

The next day Mrs. Barlow said to Peg: ‘‘ Your 
husband has not found work yet?” “No, but he is 
happier now and quieter in his mind. I think his father 
will find some sort of work for him where he is. He is 
an old man now and must retire soon. Perhaps Coke 
could have his place.” ‘‘ You are happy here with me? ”’ 
“"Yes, very happy.’ ‘‘ You, too, feel easier in your 
mind since you have been with me?” “ Yes,I feel so 
quiet too, and happy. I used to feel if I could get away 
from Bottle Green I should then be happy. But now 
I do not wish to go away.”” “ Coke will have his job, 
you will see. And now we must go, we shall be late 
for the cemetery.” 

They went up to the cemetery and sat on a seat 
beneath the yew tree. Mrs. Barlow said: “It is very 
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vulgar to think in the absurd terms ‘ you can get away’. 
There is only one way in which you can get away, in 
the lofty and ethereal conception of the aristocrat, and 
that is to die and be buried.” 

At this moment Coke came through the cemetery 
gates. His face was lit up like a flame. He came straight 
towards them and pulled Peg to her feet. “‘ How do 
you do, Mrs. Barlow ?”’ he said. “ Darling Peg, it is all 
right, I have got the job of travelling plumber, father 
is going to retire at the end of the month.” Mrs. Barlow 
began to cry, “Iam so happy,” she said. Peg and Coke 
sat down on each side of her, and Coke gave her some 


chocolate he had bought for the baby. 


THE FIGHT 
By DYLAN THOMAS 


I WAS STANDING at the end of the lower playground and 
annoying Mr. Daniels who lived in the house just below 
the high railings. Mr. Daniels complained once a week 
that boys from the school threw apples and stones and 
balls through his bedroom window. He sat in a deck- 
chair in a small square of neat garden and tried to read 
the newspaper. I was only a few yards from him. 
I was staring him out. He pretended not to notice me, 
but I knew he knew I was standing there rudely and 
quietly. Every now and then he peeped at me from 
behind his newspaper, saw me still and serious and alone 
with my eyes on his. As soon as he lost his temper 
I was going to go home. Already I was late for dinner. 
I had almost beaten him, the newspaper was trembling, 
he was breathing heavily, when a strange boy, whom 
I had not heard approach, pushed me down the bank. 
I threw a stone at his face. He took off his spectacles 
carefully, put them in his coat pocket, took off his coat, 
hung it on the railings, and attacked. Turning around 
as we wrestled on the top of the bank I saw that 
Mr. Daniels had folded his newspaper on the deck- 
chair and was standing up to watch us. It was a mistake 
to turn around. The strange boy rabbit-punched me 
twice. Mr. Daniels hopped with excitement as I fell 
against the railings. I was down in the dust, hot and 
scratched and biting, then up and dancing, and I butted 
the boy in the belly and we tumbled in a heap. I saw 
through a closing eye that his nose was bleeding. I hit 
his nose. He tore at my collar and spun me round by 
the hair. ‘Come on, come on,” I heard Mr. Daniels 
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cry. We both turned towards him. He was shaking his 
fists and dodging about in the garden. He stopped then, 
and coughed, and set his panama straight, and avoided 
our eyes, and turned his back and walked slowly to the 
deck-chair. We both threw gravel at him. “T’ll give 
him ‘Come on’,” the boy said as we ran along the play- 
ground away from the shouts of Mr. Daniels, and down 
the steps on the hill. 

We walked home together. I admired his bloody 
nose. He said that my eye was like a poached egg, only 
black. “I’ve never seen such a lot of blood,” I said. 
He said I had the best black eye in Wales, perhaps it 
was the best black eye in Europe; he bet Tunney never 
had a black eye like that. “‘ And there’s blood all over 
your shirt.”” ‘“‘ Sometimes I bleed in dollops,” he said. 
On Walter’s Road we passed a group of High School 
girls, and I cocked my cap and hoped my eye was as 
big as a bluebag and he walked with his coat flung 
open to show the bloodstains. 

I was a hooligan all during dinner, and a bully and 
as bad as a boy from the Sandbanks, and I should 
have more respect, and I sat silently like Tunney over 
the sago pudding. That afternoon I went to school 
with an eyeshade on. If I had had a black silk sling 
I would have been as gay and desperate as the wounded 
captain in the book that my sister used to read and that 
I read under the bedclothes at night secretly with a 
flash-lamp. On the road a boy from an inferior school 
where the parents did not have to pay anything called 
me ‘ One-eye”’ in a harsh, adult voice. I took no 
notice but walked along whistling, my good eye on 
the summer clouds sailing beyond insult above Terrace 
Road. 
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The mathematics master said, ““I see Mr. Thomas 
at the back of the class has been straining his eyesight. 
But it isn’t over his homework, is it, gentlemen?” 
Ronnie Rees next to me laughed loudest. “I'll break 
your leg after school,” I said. He’d hobble, howling, 
to the head-master’s study. A deep hush in the school. 
A message on a plate brought by the porter. ‘“ The 
head-master’s compliments, sir, and will you come at 
once.” ‘How did you happen to break this boy’s 
leg?’’ “‘‘ Oh, damn and bottom, the agony,” cried 
Ronnie Rees. “‘ Just a little twist,’ I would say, “‘ I don’t 
know my own:strength. I apologize. But there’s nothing 
to worry about, let me set the leg, sir.” A rapid mani- 
pulation, the click of a bone. “Dr. Thomas, sir, at 
your service.” Mrs. Rees was on her knees. “ How 
can I thank you?” “It’s nothing at all, dear lady. 
Wash his ears every morning. Throw away his rulers. 
Pour his red and green inks down the sink.” 

In Mr. Trotter’s drawing-class we drew naked girls 
inaccurately on sheets of paper under our drawings of 
a vase, and passed them along under the desks. Some 
of the drawings were detailed strangely, others were 
tailed off like mermaids. Ronnie Rees drew the vase 
only, “Sleep with your wife?” “What did you 
say?” “Lend me a knife, sir?”’ “ What would you 
do if you had a million pounds?” “I'd buy a Bugatti 
and a Rolls and a Bentley and I’d go 200 miles an hour 
on Pendine Sands.” “Td buy a harem and keep the 
girls in the gym.” “ I’d buy a house like Mrs. Cotmore- 
Richards’s, twice as big as hers, and a cricket field and 
a football field and a proper garage with mechanics and 
a lift,” “ And a lavatory as big as, as big as the Melba 
Pavilion, with plush seats for all my pals and golden 
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chains and,” “ And I’d smoke cigarettes with real gold 
tips, better than Morris’s Blue Book.’ “ I’d buy all the 
railway trains and only 4A could travel in them,” 
“ And not Ronnie Rees either,” “ What’s the longest 
you've been ?” “ I’ve been to Edinburgh,”’ “‘ My father 
went to Salonika in the War,” “‘ Where’s that, Cyril ?” 
“ Cyril, tell us about Mrs. Pussie Edwards in Hanover 
Street.” I drew a wild guess below the waist, and 
wrote “ Pussie Edwards” in small letters at the foot 
of the page. “Cave.” “Hide your drawings.” 
“TI bet you a greyhound can go faster than a 
horse.” Everybody liked the drawing-class, except 
Mr. Trotter. 

In the evening, before calling on my new friend, I sat 
in my bedroom by the boiler and read my exercise books 
full of poems. There were Danger Dont’s on the backs. 
On my bedroom walls were pictures of Shakespeare, 
Walter de la Mare torn from my father’s Christmas 
Bookman, Robert Browning, Stacey Aumonier, Rupert 
Brooke, a bearded man whom I had discovered was 
Whittier, Watts’ Hope, and a Sunday School Certificate 
I was ashamed to want to pull down. A poem I had had 
printed in the Wales Day by Day column of the Western 
Mail was pasted on the mirror to make me blush, but 
the shame of the poem had died. Across the poem I had 
written, with a stolen quill and in flourishes, Homer Nods. 
I was always waiting for the opportunity to bring 
someone into my bedroom—‘ Come into my den, 
excuse the untidiness, take a chair, no, not that one, it’s 
broken ”—and force him to see the poem accidentally. 
“I put it there to make me blush.” But no one ever 
came in except my mother. 

Walking to his house in the early dusk, through solid, 


Cc 
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deserted, professional avenues lined with trees, I recited 
pieces of my poems and heard my voice, like a stranger's 
voice in Park Drive accompanied by the tap-tapping 
of nailed boots, rise very thinly up through the respectable 
evening. 
“My mind is fashioned 

In the ways of intertissue ; 

Veiled and passioned 

Are the thoughts that issue 

From its well of furtive lust 

Raptured by the devil’s dust.” 


If I looked through a window on to the road, I would 
see a scarlet-capped boy with big boots striding down 
the middle and would wonder who he could be. If I were 
a young girl watching, my face like Mona Lisa’s, my 
coal-black hair coiled in earphones, I’d see beneath the 
Boy’s Department suit a manly body with hair and 
sun-tan, and call him in and ask, “ Will you have tea 
or cocktails ?’ and hear his voice reciting, ““ The Grass- 
Blade’s Psalm,” in the half-dark of the heavily curtained 
and coloured drawing-room hung about with famous 
reproductions and glowing with books and wine- 
bottles :— 


“The frost has lain, 
Frost that is dark with flowered slain, 
Fragilely strewn 
With patches of illuminated moon, 
About my lonely head in flagged, unlovely red. 


“The frost has spake, 

Frost secretive and thrilled in silent flake, 
With unseen lips of blue 
Glass in the glaze stars threw, 

Only to my ears, has spake in visionary tears. 
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“The frost has known, 
From scattered conclave by the few winds blown, 
That the lone genius in my roots, 
Bare down there in his jungle of fruits, 
Has planted a green year, for praise, in the heart of my 
upgrowing days. 


“The frost has filled 
My heart with longing that the night’s sleeve spilled, 
Frost of celestial vapour fraught, 
Frost that the columns of unfallen snow have sought, 
With desire for the fields of space hovering about my 
single place.” 


““ Look, there’s a strange boy walking alone like a 
prince.’’ “‘ No, no, like a wolf, look at his long stride.’’ 
Sketty Church was shaking its bells for me. 


“When I am strewn low, 
And all my ashes are 
Dust in a dumb, provoking show 
Of minatory star...” 


A young man and woman, arm-in-arm, suddenly 
appeared from a back lane between houses. I changed 
my recitation into a tune and hummed past them. They 
would be tittering together now, with their horrid 
bodies close. Cissy, moony, long hair. I whistled hard 
and loud, kicked a Tradesman’s Entrance, and glanced 
back over my shoulder. The couple were gone. Here’s 
a kick at the Elms. Where are the bleedy elms, mister ? 
Here’s a handful of gravel, missus the Croft, right at 
your window. One night I would paint all over the 
front gate of Kia-Ora. A woman stood on Lyndhurst 
steps with a hissing pom, and stufing my cap in my 
pocket I was off down the road and there was Dan’s 
house, Warmley, with music coming loudly out of it. 
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He was a composer and a poet too, he had written 
seven historical novels before he was twelve, and he 
played the piano and the violin; his mother made wool 
pictures, his brother was a clerk at the Docks and 
syncopated, his aunt kept a preparatory school on the 
first floor, and his father wrote music for the organ. 
All this he had told me as we walked home bleeding, 
strutting by the gym-frocks, waving to boys in the 
trams. 

My new friend’s mother answered the door with a 
ball of wool in her hand. Dan, in the upstairs drawing- 
room, heard my arrival and played the piano faster. 
“J didn’t hear you come in,” he said when I found 
him. He finished on a grand chord, stretching all his 
fingers. The room was splendidly untidy, full of wool 
and paper and open cupboards stacked with things you 
could never find; all the expensive furniture had been 
kicked ; a waistcoat hung on the chandelier. I thought 
I could live for ever in that room, writing and fighting 
and spilling ink, having my friends for picnics there 
after midnight with Waller’s Rum-and-Butter and 
charlottes russes from Eynon’s and Cydrax and Vino. 
He showed me his books and his seven novels. All the 
novels were about battles, sieges, and kings. “‘ Just 
early stuff,” he said. He let me take out his violin and 
make a cat noise. We sat on a sofa by the window and 
talked as though we had always known each other. 
Would the Swans beat the Spurs? When could girls 
have babies ? Was Arnott’s average better than Clay’s ? 
“That’s my father outside there on the road,” he said, 
“ the tall one waving his arms.” Two men were talking 
on the tramlines. Mr. Jenkyn looked as if he were 
trying to swim down Eversley Road, he breast-stroked 
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the air and beat on the ground with his feet, and then 
he limped and raised one shoulder higher than the other. 
““ Perhaps he’s describing a fight,” I said. “ Or telling 
Mr. Morris a story about cripples,” said Dan. ‘“‘ Can 
you play the piano?” “I can do chords but not tunes,” 
I said. We played a duet with crossed hands. ‘‘ Now 
who’s that sonata by ?’’ We madea Dr. Percy who was 
the greatest composer for four hands in the world, and 
I was Paul America the pianist and Dan was Winter 
Vaux. I read him an exercise book of poems. He listened 
wisely like a boy aged a hundred, his head on one side 
and his spectacles shaking on his swollen nose. “ This 
is called ‘ Warp ’,” I said. 


“ Like suns red from running tears. 
Five suns in the glass, 
Together, separate yet, yet separately round, 
Red perhaps, but the glass is as pale as grass, 
Glide, without sound. 
In unity, five tears lid-awake, suns yet, but salt, 
Five inscrutable spears in the head, 
Each sun but an agony, 
Twist perhaps, pain bled of hate, 
Five into one, the one made of five into one, early 
Suns distorted to late. 
All, madly and desolate, 
Spun with the cloth of the five, run 
Widely and foaming, wildly and desolate, 
Shoot through, and dive. One of the five is the sun.” 


The noise of the trams past the house clattered away 
as far as the sea or further, into the dredgered bay. 
Nobody had ever listened like that before. The school 
had vanished, leaving on Mount Pleasant hill a deep 
hole that smelt of cloakrooms and locker-mice, and 
Warmley shone in the dark of a town I did not know. 
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In the still room, that had never been strange to me, 
sitting in heaps of coloured wool, swollen-nosed and 
one-eyed, we acknowledged our gifts; the future 
spread out beyond the window, over Singleton Park 
crowded with lovers messing about, and into smoky 
London paved with poems. 

Mrs. Jenkyn peered round the door and switched 
the light on. ‘‘ There, that’s better,’ she said, “ you 
aren’t cats.” The future went out with the light, this 
was a happy evening at the end of term, and we played 
a thumping piece by Dr. Percy “‘ Have you ever 
heard anything so beautiful ? Louder, louder, America,”’ 
said.Dan. ‘“‘ Leave a bit of bass for me,” I said—auntil 
the next door wall was rapped. “ That’s the Carey’s, 
Mr. Carey’s a Cape Horner,” Dan said. We played 
him one loud, whaling piece before Mrs. Jenkyn, with 
wool and needles, ran upstairs. 

When she had gone, Dan said: “ Why is a man always 
ashamed of his mother ?”’ “ Perhaps he isn’t when he’s 
older,” I said, but I doubted it. The week before I was 
walking down High Street with three boys after school 
and I saw my mother with Mrs. Partridge outside the 
Kardomah. I knew she would stop me in front of the 
others and say, “Now you be home early for tea,’ 
and I wanted High Street to open and suck me down. 
I loved her and disowned her. ‘“‘ Let’s cross over,” 
I said, ““ there’s some sailors’ boots in Griffiths’ window.” 
But there was only a dummy with a golf-suit on, and 
a roll of tweed. 

“ Supper isn’t for half an hour yet, what shall we 
do ?”’ “ Let’s see who can hold that chair up the longest,” 
I said. “No, let’s edit a paper, you do the literature, 
Pll do the music.” “ What shall we call it then?” 
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He wrote, ‘“ The , edited by D. Jenkyn and 
D. Thomas” on the back of a hatbox from under the 
sofa. The rhythm was better with D. Thomas and 
D. Jenkyn, but it was his house. ‘‘ What about The 
Maestersingers?”’ “No, that’s too musical,” I said. 
“The Warmley Magazine?” “No,” I said, “1 live 
in Glanrhyd.”’ After the hatbox was covered, we wrote, 
“ The Thunderer, edited by Jenkyn and Thomas’? in 
chalk on a piece of cardboard and pinned it on the wall. 
“Would you like to see our maid’s bedroom ?”’ asked 
Dan. We whispered up to the attic. “‘ What’s her 
name?’ “ Hilda.” “Is she young?” “ No, she’s 
twenty or thirty.” Her bed was untidy. In her brass- 
bound box was a framed photograph of a young man 
wearing plus-fours. “ That’s her boy.” “ Let’s give 
him a moustache.” Somebody moved downstairs, a 
voice called, “ Supper now,” and we hurried out leaving 
the box open. “ We'll hide under her bed one night,”’ 
Dan said as we opened the dining-room door. 

Mr. Jenkyn, Mrs. Jenkyn, Dan’s aunt, and a Reverend 
Bevan and Mrs. Bevan were seated at the table. Mr. Bevan 
said grace. When he stood up, it was just as though 
he were still sitting down, he was so short. “ Bless our 
repast this evening,” he said, as though he didn’t like 
the food at all. But once “‘ Amen” was over, he went 
at the cold meat like a dog. Mrs. Bevan didn’t look all 
there. She stared at the tablecloth and made hesitant 
movements with her knife and fork. She appeared 
to be wondering which to cut up first, the meat or the 
cloth. Dan and I stared at her with delight, he kicked 
me under the table and I spilt the salt. In the commotion 
I managed to pour some vinegar on his bread. 
Mrs. Jenkyn said, after a long pause and while everyone 
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except Mr. Bevan was watching Mrs. Bevan moving 
her knife slowly along the edge of the plate, “I do 
hope you like cold veal.” Mrs. Bevan smiled at her, 
assured, and began to eat. She was grey-haired and 
grey-faced, perhaps she was grey all over. I tried to 
undress her, but my mind grew frightened when it 
came to her short flannel petticoat and navy bloomers 
to the knees. I couldn’t even dare unbutton her tall 
boots to see how grey her legs were. She looked up 
from her plate and gave me a wicked smile. Blushing, 
I turned to answer Mr. Jenkyn who was asking me how 
old I was. I.told him, but added one year. Why did 
I lie then? I wondered. If I lost my cap and found it 
in my bedroom, and my mother asked where I had found 
it, I would say, “In the attic,” or “ Under the hall- 
stand.” It was exciting to have to keep wary all the 
time in case I contradicted myself, to make up the story 
of a film I pretended to have seen and put Jack Holt 
in Richard Dix’s place. “ Fifteen and three-quarters,” 
said Mr. Jenkyn, “ that’s a very exact age. I see we have 
a mathematician with us. Now see if he can do this 
little sum.”” He finished his supper quickly and laid out 
matches on the plate. “ That’s an old one, Dad,”’ said 
Dan. “I'd like to see it very much,” I said in my best 
voice. I wanted to come to the house again. This was 
better than home, and there was a woman off her head, 
too. When I failed to place the matches rightly, 
Mr. Jenkyn showed me how it was done, and, still not 
understanding, I thanked him and asked him for another 
one. It was almost as good being a hypocrite as being 
a liar; it made you warm and shameful. “ What were 
you talking to Mr. Morris about in the street, Dad,” 
asked Dan, “ we saw you from upstairs.” “ I was telling 
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him how the Swansea and District Male Voice did the 
Messiah, that’s all. Why do you ask?” 

Mr. Bevan couldn’t eat any more, he was full. For 
the first time since supper began, he looked round 
the table. He didn’t seem to like what he saw. “‘ How 
are studies progressing, Daniel ?”’ ‘‘ Listen to Mr. Bevan, 
he’s asking you a question.” “ Oh, so so.” “So so?” 
“J mean, they’re going very well, thank you, Mr. 
Bevan.” “Young people should always attempt to 
say what they mean.” Mrs. Bevan giggled and asked 
for more meat. “ More meat,” she said. ‘“‘ And you, 
young man, have you a mathematical bent?” “‘ No, 
sir,” I said, “I like English.’’ “ He’s a poet,” said Dan, 
and looked uncomfortable. “A brother poet,” 
Mr. Bevan corrected, showing his teeth. ‘‘ Mr. Bevan 
has published books,’’ said Mr. Jenkyn, “ Proserpine, 
Psyche.” “‘ Orpheus,” said Mr. Bevan sharply. “ And 
Orpheus. You must show Mr. Bevan some of your 
verses.” “I haven’t got anything with me, Mr. Jenkyn.”’ 
“A poet,” said Mr. Bevan, “should carry his verses 
in his head.” “I remember them all right,” I said. 
“ Recite me your latest one, I am always very interested.” 
“ What a gathering,’ Mrs. Jenkyn said, “ poets, 
musicians, preachers. We only want a painter now, 
don’t we?” “I don’t think you'll like the very latest 
one,” I said. “Perhaps,” said Mr. Bevan, smiling, 
“‘T am the best judge of that.” 

“Frivolous is my hate,’ I said, wanting to die, 
watching Mr. Bevan’s teeth :— 


“ Singed, with bestial remorse 
Of unfulfillment of desired force, 
And lust of teating late ; 
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Now could I raise 

Her dead, dark body to my own 
And hear the joyous rustle of her bone 
And in her eyes see deathly blaze ; 


Now could I wake 

To passion after death, and taste 

The rapture of her hating, tear the waste 

Of body. Break, her dead, dark body, break.” 


Dan kicked my shin in the silence before Mr. Bevan 
said, “‘ The influence is obvious, of course. ‘ Break, 
break, break, on thy cold grey stones, O sea.’ ”’ “‘ Hubert 
knows Tennyson backwards,” said Mrs. Bevan, “ back- 
wards.” 

“Can we go upstairs now?’”’ Dan asked. “No 
annoying Mr. Carey then.” And we shut the door 
softly behind us and ran upstairs with our hands over 
our mouths. ‘‘ Damn, damn, damn,” said Dan, “ did 
you see the Reverend’s face?’ We imitated him up 
and down the room and had a short fight on the carpet. 
Dan’s nose began to bleed again. ‘“‘ That’s nothing, it’ll 
stop in a minute, I can bleed when I like.” “ Tell me 
about Mrs. Bevan, is she mad?” “ She’s terribly mad, 
she doesn’t know who she is. She tried to throw herself 
out of the window but he didn’t take any notice so she 
came up to our house and told mother all about it.’’ 
Mrs. Bevan knocked and walked in. “I hope I’m not 
interrupting you.”’ ‘“‘ No, of course not, Mrs. Bevan.” 
“J wanted a little change of air,’ she said. She sat 
down in the wool on the sofa by the window. “ Isn’t 
it a close night,” said Dan, ‘* would you like the window 
open?” She looked at the window. “I can easily 
open it for you,” Dan said, and winked at me. “ Let 
me open it for you, Mrs. Bevan,” I said. “It’s good to 
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have the window open.” “And this is a nice high 
window, too.” “ Plenty of air from the sea.’ “ Let it 
be, dear,” she said, “T’ll just sit here and wait for my 
husband.” She played with the balls of wool, picked 
up a needle and tapped it gently on the palm of her 
hand. “Is Mr. Bevan going to be long?” “I'll just 
sit here and wait for my husband,” she said. We talked 
to her some more about windows but she only smiled 
and undid the wool and once she put the blunt end of 
the long needle in her ear. Soon we grew tired of 
watching her, and Dan played the piano—. “My 
twentieth sonata,” he said, “this one is Homage to 
Beethoven ’’—and at half-past nine I had to go home. 
I said good-night to Mrs. Bevan, who waved the needle 
and bowed sitting down, and Mr. Bevan downstairs 
gave me his cold hand to shake and Mr. and Mrs. Jenkyn 
told me to come again and the quiet aunt gave me a 
Mar’s Bar. 

“T’ll send you a bit of the way,” said Dan. Outside, 
on the pavement, in the warm night, we looked up at 
the lighted drawing-room window. It was the only 
light in the road. “ Look, there she is.” Mrs. Bevan’s 
face was pressed against the glass, her hook nose flattened, 
her thin lips pressed tight, and we ran all the way down 
Eversley Road in case she jumped. At the corner, 
Dan said, “I must leave you now, I’ve got to finish 
a string trio to-night.”’ “ I’m working on a long poem,” 
I said, “ about the Princes of Wales and King Arthur 
and everybody.” We both went home to bed. 


MUSIC UNDER MARS 
By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


WHAT DIFFERENCE HAS the war made to music? What 
difference should it make ? 

In the first flush of emergency regulations, theatres 
closed, concerts were cancelled, some musicians joined 
up for defence work of national importance, others lost 
their jobs and became unemployed. The evacuation 
was a time of dispersal: but even when it was seen 
that the war was not going according to plan and 
regulations could be relaxed, the difficulties caused 
by petrol rationing and the black-out made it impossible 
to return to normal conditions. Most of the problems 
of adult evacuation have now had time to work out their 
own solutions. Some of the women, of whom it was 
originally reported that “on arrival they were drunk 
and in need of men, that they had not an iota of sense 
of cleanliness, and that the rooms of the mansions 
prepared for them were filthy after they had been in 
them only a few hours’’, have now returned from the 
foreign countryside to their familiar husbands and well- 
loved slums. Where the children have not already been 
brought back by their parents, they have settled down 
in their new surroundings and brought a surprisingly 
mixed contribution of knowledge and ignorance to the 
country schools. 

In London restrictions have now been relaxed: 
Sadler’s Wells has reopened with opera; midday and 
afternoon concerts fill the National Gallery; even the 
B.B.C. has put away some of its old gramophone records 
and is attempting to provide a more normal type of 
programme. But London is no longer quite the metro- 
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polis it was. The evacuation was more than a mere 
exodus—it was (perhaps unconsciously) an attempt to 
check the tendency towards over-centralization that 
has led to such a disproportionate concentration of the 
country’s forces and resources in one town. It was a 
demonstration of centrifugal faith—whether justified or 
not still remains to be seen. 

The organization of music in the countryside will 
now depend mainly on individuals, who are prepared 
to take the necessary initiative themselves and act as 
leaders. Their activities will be confined to areas within 
bicycling distance of their homes. Where a village in 
a reception area has received (and kept) its complement 
of evacuees, attempts are sometimes being made to run 
sessions of mixed music, drama, and dancing to cater 
for all tastes. These entertainments include such varied 
numbers as games, country dances, records, mimes, 
community singing, etc.; and the essence of the show 
consists in the fact that, under the guidance of a good 
specialist, the audience gradually finds itself taking a 
more and more active part in the performance, until 
there is literally no audience left. From such simple 
beginnings can easily spring a new and vital interest 
in music as one of the most satisfying leisure occupations. 
Already new choirs, madrigal and carol groups have 
been formed; and there are orchestras rehearsing in 
villages, where six months ago it would have been 
utterly impossible to collect even a trio or quartet. 

The individual music-lover can no longer rely on a 
regular supply of public, private, or broadcast concerts 
to keep him in touch with the musical life of this country. 
The result has been a revival of interest in the gramo- 
phone, and a growing tendency to organize gramophone 
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recitals for small groups of friends in private houses or 
other suitable meeting spots. Mr. Compton Mackenzie, 
who has edited Zhe Gramophone since its inception in 
1923, has just published a selection of his editorial 
causeries [sic] under the title of 4 Musical Chair.1 The 
fact that he is a better novelist than journalist is not an 
unmixed advantage when it comes to music criticism. 
Although this book is interesting as revealing his growth 
from an enthusiastic but not too discerning amateur 
into an admitted authority on this particular subject, 
the editorial causeries do not show such critical shrewd- 
ness nor make such entertaining reading as the notices 
which were written by Corno di Bassetto for the Star 
over half a century ago ago and reprinted in 1937 
under the name of Bernard Shaw. There is another 
drawback since the causeries, though dated, are printed, 
not in chronological order, but under certain general. 
headings, such as ‘‘ On Music in General ’’, ‘‘ Musical 
Personalities ’’, ““ Chamber Music ’’, etc., thereby falsify- 
ing the perspective of Mr. Mackenzie’s gramophone 
pilgrimage and making it more difficult for readers to 
appreciate the actual course he took in cultivating 
his musical taste. Also, there is no index, a serious 
defect in a book that sets out to cover so much 
ground. 

Nevertheless, it is interesting to find Mr. Mackenzie, 
at the time of the Czechoslovakian crisis in September, 
1938, appealing to music enthusiasts “‘ to take advantage 
of the opportunity which now occurs to impress on 
all their friends and acquaintances who are without 
gramophones or who having gramophones do not 
make use of them with a regularly replenished store of 

1 Published by Chatto and Windus, 7s. 6d. 
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records the advisability of starting the gramophone 
habit and the record-buying habit now”’. His advice 
is all the more timely to-day: but one feels there is 
a slight danger that the appeal of 4 Musical Chair 
may lose something of its force, as it is addressed for the 
most part to those who have already been converted 
by the editor’s causeries and other contributors’ articles 
in The Gramophone. 

The true gramophone lover and music enthusiast will 
obtain more stimulus from Mr. Rollo H. Myers’s Music 
in the Modern World.» In his foreword the author 
explains that his book is intended to help readers to a 
better understanding of certain problems, and he 
enumerates these as follows: “‘ What does music mean, 
what is it all about? How ought it to be approached, 
how listened to, and how interpreted? What part 
does it play, and what forms does it take in the modern 
world? Where does the musician, considered as a 
creative artist, stand in relation to the State and the 
community? Is music just entertainment, or has it 
some deeper meaning and message for humanity?” 
The author has certainly set himself a big task; but he 
tackles it with gusto and wins his readers’ sympathy 
by the alert and sensitive way he relates these problems 
to the contemporary world. Here is no divorce between 
music and life, even though the author is clearly in the 
vanguard of those who fight to maintain the integrity 
and independence of the esthetic of music. His book 
may contain errors and inaccuracies; but they are 
generally superficial, never fundamental to the main 
argument, and it would be ungenerous to particularize 
them. More important is the fact that each subject is 

1 Published by Arnold, 6s. 
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presented to the reader as if for debate. The author 
naturally gives his own bias to the trend of the argument ; 
but, at the end, the subject is not closed, but remains 
open for further discussion. The reader would welcome 
an opportunity for developing the argument, for counter- 
ing some of the author’s views; and he feels that the 
author is open to conviction and, if necessary, prepared 
to compromise. These are some of the qualities that 
help to make this an ideally stimulating book for musicians 
individually or for small discussion groups; and not 
many better ways could be devised for overcoming 
the disadvantages of the black-out than by collecting 
together a small number of musicians in a room with 
a gramophone and access to a well-stocked library of 
records, reading Mr. Myers’s book chapter by chapter, 
choosing appropriate records to illustrate his arguments 
and ending the evening bya general discussion and debate. 
There is no doubt that the present dislocation in our 
musical life has given rise to considerable unemployment 
among professional musicians: but it is probable that 
this will be in great measure settled by the new machinery 
being evolved to meet the exigencies of musical 
decentralization. At the same time much thought is 
being lavished on the needs of the amateur musician. 
The war has not prevented one at least of the great 
trust corporations from launching a comprehensive 
scheme for the assistance of amateur music; and this 
is likely to have far-reaching results, especially in the 
field of informal musical education, where much has 
already been done in various ways, but more remains 
to be accomplished before music takes its rightful place 
in the educational curriculum of the young and is also 
recognized as an ideal form of recreation for adults. 


PANTOMIME ON THE FRENCH STAGE 
By THOMAS WALTON 


“ La pantomime vaudrait mieux,” said Théophile Gautier, 
having expressed his regret that there were songs and 
dances in féeries. And he was not thinking of some 
hypothetical féerie sans paroles but of a form of drama 
which flourished in the theatre of his day and was 
beginning to claim the attention of many of his fellow 
writers—thanks to the genius of one of its exponents, 
Jean-Gaspard Deburau. 

Jules Janin, the dilettante journalist, was one of the 
first to realize the greatness of Deburau and to give 
publicity to that “ Théatre a quatre sous’’, the tiny 
Théatre des Funambules on the Boulevard du Temple. 
Gautier himself, George Sand, Charles Nodiers, the 
Romantic librarian of the Arsenal, Baudelaire, and 
Théodore de Banville were all equally enthusiastic in 
their praise of the great artist they had discovered. 

It is through Gaspard Deburau, his son Charles, and 
their fellow artist Paul Legrand that the figure of Pierrot, 
with his white face, white smock, and black skullcap, 
quickly and irrevocably replaced Arlequin as the hero 
of French pantomime. It is because of the publicity 
given to the type of pantomime made famous at the 
Funambules that the rest of French pantomime has 
been completely neglected. Yet pantomime was perhaps 
the most popular form of theatrical entertainment in 
France in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
It was the equivalent, in its appeal to highbrow and 
lowbrow alike, of the twentieth-century cinema. Deburau 
was its Charlie Chaplin; the Hanlon-Lees its Marx 
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The persistence of mimed drama on the Parisian 
stage was not due entirely to popular appeal, but primarily 
to edicts forbidding the use of the spoken word, or 
limiting the number of speaking parts employed in 
plays performed in non-privileged theatres. In the 
fairground theatres of the eighteenth century actors 
had mimed their parts, carrying the text, printed in 
large letters either on small “‘ sandwich-boards ” or on 
long rolls of paper which they drew from their pockets 
and unfurled for the spectators to read. Sometimes 
the words of musical items were written on large sheets 
hung from the flies of the theatre, and the audience, not 
the performers, sang them to popular tunes of the day. 
The ‘use of the printed announcement was developed 
to such an extent in some nineteenth-century pantomimes 
as to become the equivalent of the sub-titles of silent 
films. 

Frédéric’s La Fille Tambour (1811) is particularly 
remarkable for its ridiculous accumulation of announce- 
ment devices. The plot is the typical mixture of 
abductions, misunderstandings, and banishments ; the 
setting the inevitable jumble of ruins and rocks, torrents 
and caverns with an occasional village green ; the time, 
sixteenth century. Curtain up on the Baron de Storm 
for whose enlightenment two soldiers unfurl the 
following inscription ; ADOLPHE DE HOLEMBERG REVIENT 
VAINQUEUR DES BAVAROIS. So Emma, the village maiden, 
is happy. She loves Adolphe. She has embroidered him 
a scarf bearing the words: EMMA ET L’HONNEUR. 

Now the Baron de Storm loves Emma, who will 
have none of him. Fritz, his faithful servant, understands 
just how the Baron feels about it all, so, reverting to a 
schoolboy habit, no doubt, and not caring who reads 
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after the Baron, he writes on a stone: DEMAIN VOUS 
POSSEDEREZ EMMA. 

In a moment of generosity, the Baron orders a féte 
to be prepared and sends round a notice-board to 
announce that: DEMAIN UNE FAITE (sic. But who 
worries about spelling when his mind is running on 
seduction ?) BRILLANTE CELEBRERA LES VICTOIRES 
D’ ADOLPHE. 

He then has Emma brought in and starts some heavy- 
handed travaux d’approche, which are repulsed, and a 
direct attack which is interrupted by the well-meaning 
Fritz bearing the latest bulletin written on a scroll: 
DES HOMMES D’ARMES QUI CHERCHENT EMMA S’AVANCENT 
VERS CES LIEUX. (Adolphe has evidently heard what 
is going on at the castle and has sent his men to 
investigate.) The Baron, who wants no scandal, calls 
off the attack. 

At the féte, inscriptions are handed about in such 
profusion that the effect is that of a political demonstra- 
tion. The Baron’s sister, Armandine, is given a large 
basket of flowers and a banner bearing the words: 
AMOUR A LA PLUS BELLE, whilst Adolphe receives bay 
leaves and a banner with the words: HONNEUR AU 
PLUS VAILLANT. 

The Baron himself brings things to a climax when he 
unrolls his contribution to the festivities; a personal 
message: ADOLPHE, DEVENEZ MON FRERE; QUE LA 
MAIN D’ARMANDINE SOIT LE PRIX DE VOS VICTOIRES. 

Consternation. But Adolphe whips off his recently- 
acquired scarf and presents to the staggered assembly 
the motto: EMMA ET L’HONNEUR. 

More consternation. Emma, who had gatecrashed 
disguised as a drummer-boy in a helmet and false 
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whiskers, leaps into Adolphe’s arms, whiskers and all. 
The Baron’s men at once present a card: LE BARON 
VEUT QU’ADOLPHE QUITTE A L’INSTANT SES ETATS. 

Emma wishes to share his exile, but another inscription 
prevents her from doing so: IL EST DEFENDU DE SUIVRE 
ADOLPHE HORS DES MURS DU CHATEAU. 

Adolphe goes; Emma is kept a prisoner in the 
castle. But fortune favours the lovers, and the Baron 
soon receives a bulletin: UN HOMME BLESSE MORTELLE- 
MENT VIENT D’ETRE TROUVE DANS LES FOSSES DU 
CHATEAU. 

The wounded man is brought in, given pen, ink, and 
cardboard, and with a dying hand he prints, in letters 
large enough for the whole house to read: UN DE VOS 
SOLDATS A FAIT FUIR LA PRISONNIERE ET MA DONNE 
LA MORT. 

Emma has escaped. The Baron receives another 
message, this time spoken by a mysterious figure outside 
his window: “BARON DE STORM, RENDS-TOI SANS 
SUITE A L’HERMITAGE DE MEULSTADT ; TU RETROUVERAS 
EMMA.” 

Hurried departure of the Baron. Hasty arrival of 
Fritz with a large card for the Baron’s sister : ADOLPHE, 
CACHE DANS LES RUINES DE MEULSTADT, MENACE LES 
JOURS DU BARON. 

Off goes Armandine to save her brother, tricked by 
Fritz’s plot to make Adolphe appear guilty of an attempt 
on the Baron’s life. The trick succeeds. Adolphe is 
ordered to be shot and poor Emma, in helmet and 
whiskers again, is told off to beat the drum during the 
execution. The order is given. The firing squad has 
taken aim. In the nick of time Armandine turns up 
and shrieks a life-saving: “ aRRfTEz ! LE BARON vous 
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L’ORDONNE ! ” (This is no time to start unfurling scrolls 
or writing on wall-corners). 

Gradually complications are straightened out, the 
wicked are punished and the righteous rewarded— 
thanks to the gipsy who writes on a shield: ADOLPHE 
EST INNOCENT ; FRITZ ETAIT LE SEUL COUPABLE. 

So Fritz is thrown into the river and immediately 
forgotten. Adolphe and the Baron forgive each other 
and Emma is no longer called upon to make the best 
of things in a helmet and false whiskers. © 

The one obvious use of scroll-and-inscription 
technique not found in La Fille Tambour was amply 
exploited by Offenbach in his parody of romantic 
opera, Croquefer, ou le dernier des Paladins, in which 
the dumb hero, Mousse-a-Mort, employs pages to open 
scrolls bearing unsavoury epithets every time one of 
his enemies appears ! 

“ La pantomime est un tableau ou la vertu représentée 
devient en quelque sorte palpable, ou le vice puni inspire 
a la multitude la plus juste horreur... Elle doit enchanter 
les yeux en satisfaisant le ceur,”’ wrote Cuvelier de Trie 
(1766-1824), and no one knew better than he the 
possibilities of pantomime. An active Revolutionary, 
he saw in the theatre an admirable instrument of 
propaganda, and turned out pantomimes by the score. 
Delicate little things like Flore et Zéphire, ou Rose 
d’ Amour (1796), full of Cupids, gods, and goddesses, 
lilacs and roses, “‘ vapeurs bleues et magiques’”’ ; violent 
political pieces like Les Royalistes de la Vendée ou les 
Epoux républicains (1794), intended to encourage the 
hatred of tyranny and fanaticism; grandiose actions 
militaires like La Bataille d’ Aboukir or Le Maréchal 
de Turenne (1809), for which all the equestrian 
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marvels of the Cirque Olympique were brought into 
lay. 
: Knights and demons fight to the death on bridges of 
bronze ; harems are sent up in flames; villains perish 
in Hell-fire or in dens of Wild Beasts; there are 
seductions, abductions, imprisonments, and torture. The 
scene may be Cathay in the days of Charlemagne, 
Hungary in the twelfth century or Florida in the sixteenth, 
but whatever the scene, whatever the period, there will 
always be a devoted mother (victime de la séduction), 
an intelligent and super-sensitive child (enfant du 
malheur), and a doting grandparent who lives in a welter 
of garlands heaped upon him by the well-meaning 
child. 

The setting will always contain something “ gothic ”’. 
Gothic was the order of the day, and Cuvelier never 
wasted any opportunity of using it. Gothic houses 
were as common in Italy au temps des génies as 
gothic chapels in the Ardennes in a.D. 688. Fingal’s 
cave, provided with a spring door, made as good a 
hide-out as Ossian’s tomb with a sliding panel and a 
hidden staircase. For spectacular purposes, druidical 
ceremonies, complete with Teutatés enthroned in a 
sacred grove, were difficult to beat. Cuvelier enjoyed 
his “‘ gothic ” as much as his sob-stuff. 

He knew English. In 1804, when Napoleon was 
preparing an attack on England, Cuvelier had been 
commander-in-chief of a company of guides-interprétes. 
He read Shakespeare. Shakespeare was “‘ gothic’, so 
Shakespeare became pantomime. On 20th March, 1817, 
Cuvelier’s Macbeth, ou les Sorciéres de la Forét opened 
at the Cirque Olympique. It was a concentrated drama 
of Destiny at work, full of thunder and lightning, witches 
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and serpents, writing on the wall, and daring escapes 
from prison in disguise. Lady Macbeth is replaced by 
Idamia, Duncan’s sister, to whom Macbeth is engaged, 
but who suspects his sinister designs, hands him back 
his ring, and finally brings about his downfall. Malcolm 
is crowned king on the battlefield, Idamia shares the 
glory of her triumphant nephew, and “ /’Ecosse entiére 
par la voix de ses chefs, jure obéissance et fidélité & son 
souverain légitime ”’ 

Hapdé had also prepared a pantomime version of 
Macbeth but its production had been forestalled by 
Cuvelier’s effort, though the libretto makes it appear 
the more thrilling of the two. The forét mobile of 
Dunsinane has been cut out, it is true, but Lady Macbeth 
remains and there is a rattling good scene in which 
Macbeth is made to “come clean”? when Remorse 
(a sort of infernal spirit with long talons and his name 
on his belt in great letters) and Duncan’s ghost use 
third degree methods. Macbeth’s child is carried off 
by the Furies, his wife and her accomplice, Sir Erward, 
are chained to a great iron pillar arid swallowed by the 
earth, and the Spirit of Scotland, flanked by Malcolm 
and Duncan’s ghost, surrounded by whiskered Bards 
and Heavenly Spirits, looks on and smiles approval. 

That was Shakespeare for the masses. They liked it. 
Louis Henry had dished up a very tasty Hamlet (panto- 
mime tragique mélée de danses) for them in 1816, and 
Cuvelier followed his Macbeth by a flavoursome Othello. 
Strangely enough, the more delicate Shakespearian fare, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and The Tempest, so rich 
in opportunities for magical effects, do not seem to 
have attracted purveyors of féerie, either mimed or 
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It is easy to speak patronizingly of this popular drama. 
Reduced to a minimum of words, despoiled of the 
actor’s and scene-designer’s art, the plots of pantomime 
and féerie can be made to appear ridiculously naive. 
So can the majority of film scenarios. Is the distance 
really so great between many screen adaptations of 
literary masterpieces and Shakespeare as arranged by 
Hapdé, Cuvelier, and Henry? Are not Gunga Din and 
The Four Feathers direct descendants of pantomimes 
équestres and actions militaires produced by Astley or 
Franconi? May not some critics, after hearing thieves 
of Bagdad speaking English and Wizards of Oz 
American, feel inclined to agree with Théophile Gautier 
and say “la pantomime vaudrait mieux’? ? 


THE STARTING POINT 
By JEAN RENOIR 


I HAVE LOVED the cinema since 1902. I was eight and 
I was a boarder at a sort of elegant prison, graced with the 
name of college. One Sunday morning we saw a chap, 
who had photographer written all over him, drag a 
strange apparatus into the parlour. It was a cinemato- 
graph. The gentleman had a stock at his neck, a pointed 
beard and artist’s trousers. For more than two hours 
we watched him setting up his machine with the help of 
two workmen, testing the acetylene lamp, stretching 
the screen, etc.... Then the show began... . First of 
all he displayed some views of Paris which he had 
taken himself. I remember that to begin with I found 
the pictures confused, no doubt the photography was 
in part responsible but I was also unaccustomed to the 
medium. But children, like savages, soon get used to 
the cinema. In a few moments I had understood, as 
had my schoolfellows ; we were soon identifying places 
we knew. Afterwards we were shown a comic film: 
Les Aventures D’ Auto-Maboule. Auto-Maboule was 
clothed in a goatskin chauffeur’s coat, its fur was spiky, 
stiffened no doubt by judicious greasing. A huge 
peaked cap and gigantic goggles completed the make-up 
of this grotesque hedgehog. He was trying to start his 
car in front of a garage. The adventure unfolded to the 
accompaniment of great clouds of smoke, shooting 
flames and explosions. Suddenly the car started, in 
reverse, on its own. It stopped right under the nose 
of a terror-struck passer-by and then started forward at 
full speed. As it passed, Auto-Maboule managed to 
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clamber aboard, getting tangled up in his goatskin. 
The film faded out on car and chauffeur disappearing 
into a pond. I’d give a lot to see that programme again. 
It was real cinema, far more so than any adaptation 
from a Georges Sand novel or Victorien Sardou play can 
ever be. 

My second milestone on the way of the cinema was the 
Mystéres de New York, during the last war. I think it 
was at the American Cinema, Place Pigalle. I was in the 
air force, and on return to my squadron I gave madly 
enthusiastic accounts of this spectacle to my friends. 
I was so carried away that they called me Elaine Dodge. 
Soon, however, all my friends were to be bitten in their 
turn and to become ardent votaries of the cult of this 
film heroine. Later I met her. She was a real American, 
as charming as can be and not a bit ethereal. 

My third milestone is more important, it also happened 
during that war. Let us call it ‘“ The revelation of 
Charlie’’. I owe it to the discrimination of one of my 
squadron. The first Chaplin films had impressed him 
and convinced him that some day or other the cinema 
would become a prime factor in the life of nations. He 
went so far as to assert that films would be judged by 
critics of the same standing as those who wrote of the 
theatre, novels, poetry, and music. My friend’s father 
shared his views completely. This prophetic father was 
none other than Professor Richer. 

The post-war period was something like the golden 
age for lovers of the films. It was the heyday of 
the American film. The important cinemas despised 
it and preferred to show pretentious stupidities, clumsily 
played by worn-out actors, or else absolutely ridiculous 
Italian films. American films only appeared in little 
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cinemas at very cheap prices. One could see two or 
three at a sitting and the programme changed twice 
a week. For several months I used to go to the pictures 
three times a day, so that before going to bed I had 
absorbed seven or eight films, fifty a week and nearly 
two hundred by the end of the month. But I didn’t 
think of working in the cinema. It seemed to me 
impossible to do anything decent in France. Were 
not those American films I so liked, those admirable 
actors who carried me away, despised and for the 
most part ignored by our critics? How should I, 
who dreamed timidly of following in their footsteps, 
without hoping to equal them, imagine that I should 
have the least chance in this dull country of mine? 
As for going to America, that was sheer Utopia and 
I should never have had the cheek to think of it. 

One day, at the Colisée, I saw Braster Ardent produced 
and acted by Mosjoukine and directed by courageous 
Alexander Kamenka of Albatross films. The audience 
howled and whistled, shocked at a show so different 
from their usual grazing. I was enchanted. At last 
I saw a good film made in France. It was perfectly 
true that Russians were responsible for it; still, it was 
made at Montreuil, in French surroundings, in our 
climate; it got a showing at a good house, it was 
unsuccessful, but yet it had been shown. 

I decided to abandon my craft of ceramics and to 
try to make films. My first attempts are, in my opinion, 
of no interest. Their only value lies in the acting of 
Catherine Hessling, who was an extraordinary actress, 
far too extraordinary to be swallowed by timid French 
business men. That explains why she disappeared. 
Naively and painfully I tried to follow my American 
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masters. I had not understood that a man, even more 
than his race, must pay tribute to the earth that has 
fed him, to the conditions of life that form his body and 
brain, to the landscapes that pass all day before his 
eyes. I didn’t know yet that a Frenchman, living in 
France, drinking red wine and eating Brie, with the 
grey Parisian scene before his eyes, can do nothing 
worth while except by drawing on the tradition of 
people who have lived like himself. 

The only benefit I derived from these early, artless 
jobs was a fairly good knowledge of the apparatus, of 
lighting, scenery, and especially of the tricks of the 
trade. I had become a clever model maker; I was 
completely happy building a landscape on a reduced 
scale or a miniature street. I went to the pictures far 
less, for I had no time. My taste for American films 
became less exclusive. Perhaps out of contrariness 
and because the snobs had made it their own. And 
also because, since I had myself become a goldsmith, 
I began to see flaws in the metal. 

By a tremendous piece of luck I was led in 1924 to 
a cinema where they were showing an Eric von Stroheim 
film. It was Folies de Femmes and it knocked me out. 
I must have seen it at least ten times. Destroying all 
that I had worshipped, I realized how much I had 
misled myself. I stopped stupidly blaming the so-called 
incomprehension of the public. I half saw that I might 
get into touch with the traditional subjects of French 
realism. I began to look about me and was amazed to 
find how much, that is entirely our own, was suited 
to the screen. I began to realize that the movements 
of a woman washing or combing her hair before a 
mirror, or of a hawker with his barrow, were of 
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incomparable plastic value. I started a sort of study 
of the French gesture, in the works of my father and 
the painters of his generation. Then, armed with my 
new acquisitions, I shot the first film worth talking 
about which I had made—WNana, after Zola’s novel. 
I saw it again two or three years ago. It shows great 
sincerity in its clumsiness. When one is young, when 
one is attacked, vilified, and hooted, as I was then, one 
likes to find support in a certain pretentiousness. You 
can feel it in Nana. 

One of the greatest joys of my life came to me in 
Moscow two or three years ago, when a comrade from 
over there having presented me to a congress, the 
spectators, not knowing my name, began to praise my 
old Nana. But Nana, which was one of the first films 
to run exclusively for several weeks in a boulevard 
cinema, which brought in very good rentals for the 
time and which sold abroad at prices with which we 
could do nowadays, was nevertheless a commercial 
disaster. I lost every penny I had, but I learnt to respect 
the masters of the moment, and was convinced that as 
long as their power remained, there was no hope for 
an independent. 

There was another element of success I had neglected ; 
the cinema, like any other trade, is a closed circle, to 
belong you must not only share ideas and tendencies, 
but language, habits, dress, and so on. History teaches 
that great changes in peoples and organisms usually 
come from within; my mistake had been not to start 
off by being one of those within. 

I found work and made anodyne films to order. 
They had no success but the producers were pleased. 
They said my work was “commercial”. In film jargon 
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a “commercial film” is not one that makes money, 
but one that is conceived and executed according to 
the canons of commerce. I except, however, two of 
my films at this time. One, La Petite Marchande 
D’ Allumettes, gave me an excellent opportunity for 
perfecting my knowledge of technique, the other, Tire 
au Flanc, was a silent Tire au Flanc interpreted by the 
dancer Pomiés and the actor Michel Simon; it has no 
relation to the Tire au Flanc played by Bach. 

I made La Petite Marchande D’ Allumettes in associa- 
tion with Jean Tedesco, in a minute studio we had 
contrived out of the attic at the Vieux Colombier. 
We undertook this enterprise because we believed that 
the future lay with panchromatic negatives instead of 
with the orthochromatic ones then used. But this new 
technique required new forms of lighting and the cinema 
industry was not convinced that such changes were 
opportune. I had already induced the companies for 
whom I worked to use wide-aperture lenses which 
made a photo on orthochromatic film approach in 
appearance a real photo. Nowadays everyone uses 
such lenses, as for instance the Cook 2, but then I had 
to argue and fight hard to induce people to buy them, 
let alone use them. Anyway I am now against their 
use. The sensitiveness of modern emulsions, the 
perfection of laboratories, make such apertures 
unnecessary. I object to them for a further reason: 
the more J advance in my craft, the more I feel it necessary 
to have the scene set in depth in relation to the screen ; 
and the less can I stand actors placed carefully before 
the camera, as though they were posing for their photo- 
graph. It suits me rather to set my actors freely at 
different distances from the camera, to make them move 
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about. To do this I need a great depth of focus, and 
I feel that this definition is very pleasing when it is 
achieved directly by the use of the right lens rather 
than by diaphragming. French photography in 1925 
was a falsely brutal photography, and the multiplying 
shadows on faces shocked me profoundly. The use of 
wide-apertured lenses had, at that time, the obvious 
advantage of reducing the number of lights required 
and therefore of obtaining a simpler system of shadows 
on the subject. 

But to return to the Vieux Colombier. With Tedesco 
and other comrades we built a set which is fundamentally 
the ancestor of all present studio technique. It was 
characterized by the use of slightly over-run lamps. 
We placed the bulbs either in highly polished metal 
boxes, or boxes painted white, or with reflecting surfaces 
dimmed, or in front of reflecting mirrors, either singly 
or in groups exactly as is done everywhere to-day. 
We had kept a few arcs which allowed us to draw bold 
shadows on face or setting. Naturally studio technicians 
laughed at us, but we were confident, for our research 
had the approval of others, such as M. Raleigh, my old 
master, or the engineer Richard. We fed our apparatus 
from an electric producing plant we had set up ourselves, 
the engine (a first class Farman taken from a smashed-up 
car) was cooled by water from the tap. We made all 
our own sets, models, costumes, and so on... . We did 
our own developing and printing. For a year, on a 
very small scale, we did all the specialized jobs of the 
trade. The result was a film no worse than any other, 
with féeriques passages which interested the public. 
Bachelet the cameraman’s photography was voted 
dazzling. Unfortunately a ridiculous law-case stopped 
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the career of the film and doomed our craftsman’s 
enterprise to failure. 

Tire au Flanc was a commercial film, shot rapidly 
and at reduced cost. I had the good fortune to give 
Michel Simon his first film part, he was already the 
great actor he has remained. And collaboration with 
the dancer Pomiés, who was so soon to be lost to us 
by death, remains in my memory as a pleasant stage in 
my career. Shooting this burlesque film, in part tragic 
and in part féerique, and with no great relation to the 
play from which it was taken, gave me much satisfaction. 

At last we come to an event which has had the greatest 
effect on the lives of all those who wish to live by our 
industry—the showing of the Jazz Singer. Its success 
turned the habits of the film-world upside down. The 
French started to make talkies, at first hesitantly, then 
enthusiastically. I should have liked to do as the others 
did, but I had been classified, once and for all, as the 
maker of dramatic silent pictures, as a sort of enemy of 
the theatre. I was not wanted in this new trade, whose 
first attempts consisted of filming, word for word, 
popular theatrical successes. 

I had to wait two years for my chance. During that 
time the whole commercial structure on which the 
cinema was built crashed. And the reason is very 
simple. Before the talkies came there were too many 
films; by simply adding a few subtitles almost all 
foreign films could be made suitable for consumption 
by the French public. The talkies changed all that, 
since language built a frontier which automatically gave 
protection to our own films. The masters of the cinema 
world were now the producers and not the renters. 
Foreigners started the fight. It didn’t take them long 
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to find a suitable weapon—the dubbed film. The 
fantastic receipts made by the first talkies tempted the 
producers into exaggerated expense, they were soon 
in the pockets of the distributors, that is the middle 
men. And that’s about how it is to-day. It can be said, 
that but for rare exceptions, the French cinema is now 
in the hands of those who contrived to place themselves 
between the manufacturer and the client, those who risk 
little and are sure to gain whatever happens. 

My first talking film was a sort of examination. I was 
mistrusted. I had to prove myself. I managed to get 
the job of shooting On Purge Bébé after Feydeau. It’s 
not much of a film. But I shot it in four days and yet 
it runs to two thousand metres; it cost the producer 
less than two hundred thousand francs and made more 
than a million. And anyway I was well advised to start 
like that. I’d probably have bust myself if I’d begun 
talkies with a film of any importance. At that time 
sound was false. Accessories and scenery were 
“arranged ”’ for sound, with amazing simplemindedness. 
Such habits irritated me, and to mark my ill humour 
I decided to record the flushing of a w.c. It was a sort 
of revolution and did more for my reputation than a 
dozen successful scenes. Artistic and_ scientific 
personalities, belonging to the most important and 
high-sounding institutions, declared that it was an 
“ audacious innovation ”’. 

I had been angling to film La Chienne, taken from a 
novel by Lafouchardiere, for more than a year; such 
a master stroke made it impossible to deny it me longer. 
In La Chienne, 1 was merciless and I must admit 
unbearable. I made that film as I wanted it, as I saw it 
without reference to the producer’s desires. I never 
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showed an inch of my takes nor a breath of my dialogue, 
and I arranged that the rushes should remain invisible 
until the film was complete. Then there was a fine row. 
The producer had expected a vaudeville: he found 
himself watching a sombre, hopeless drama, with a 
murder for light relief, which was not then to the 
public taste. They drove me from the studio, and 
especially from the cutting room; and as I tried to 
get in every day, they called the police. Then the 
producer having cut to his own taste saw that it didn’t 
make sense, and, realizing that he was done for anyway, 
thought he might as well let me carry on. I was able 
to get into my cutting room and more or less repair 
the damage. The film had its first showing at Nancy. 
It was an unprecedented flop. The public had come 
on the strength of publicity promising them a good 
laugh. After that I managed to get some truth in 
advertising. A courageous Biarritz owner, Monsieur 
Siritzky, showed La Chienne and it was a great success. 
Then it was decided to show it in Paris, at the Colisée. 
There I found again that good fighting atmosphere 
which is so pleasant for those of my trade, and which 
I had known when Nana was first shown. 
Unfortunately, for me, the struggle I had had to put 
La Chienne on its legs, had won me the reputation of 
being an uneasy bedfellow and I had much trouble in 
finding work. I was known as an impossible chap, 
capable of subjecting the person of producers, who did 
not agree with me, to extreme violence. I lived as best 
I could, making occasional cheap films, until Marcel 
Pagnol allowed me to shoot Toni. This was my chance 
to make a real film, to get out of the stupid, imitative 
rut that is followed by so many of those who run our 
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industry. In short it gave me that freedom of body 
and spirit, without which no one in the whole world 
is able to do good work. I learnt a lot with Toni. It 
gave me the courage to try new things in new directions. 

And so I made Le Crime de M. Lange, and then 
La Vie est & Nous, Bas-Fonds, La Grande Illusion, 
La Marseillaise, and La Béte Humaine. I don’t know 
whether they are good or bad films. That, in my humble 
opinion, is of no importance at all. What I do know 
is that I am beginning to learn how to work. I know 
that I am a Frenchman and that I must work in an 
absolutely national way. I know that by doing this, 
and only thus, can I reach people in other countries 
and work for internationalism. I know that the American 
film will crash because it has ceased to be American. 
I know also that we must not repulse but absorb 
foreigners who come to offer us their knowledge and 
talent. It is a policy that has not worked so badly in 
French art, from the time of Leonardo da Vinci to that 
of Picasso. I don’t believe that the cinema is so much 
an industry as is made out; and I believe that the fat 
men who turn up with their millions, their sales’ charts, 
and their green-topped tables are all going to bust 
themselves. The cinema is a craft, it is craftsmen, 
joined together to defend themselves, who will perhaps 
make our cinema the best in the world. Knowing this 
I feel that all is yet before me in a trade which, were it 
free, could do so much to help knowledge of men and 
things. 

(Translated by D. S. Moore) 
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SWEETHEARTS. Winter Garden, Eastbourne. 
M-G-M. Dialogue by Dorothy Parker. Directed 
by W. S. Van Dyke, with Jeanette Macdonald, Mischa 
Auer, Nelson Eddy, etc. 


ONLY ANGELS HAVE WINGS. Savoy, Brighton. 
Columbia. Directed by Howard Hawks, with Cary 
Grant, Jean Arthur, Richard Barthelmess, etc. 


POISON PEN. Regal, London. Associated British. 
Adapted by William Freshman and Doreen Mont- 
gomery from the play by Richard Llewellyn. Directed 
by Paul Stein, with Flora Robson, Catherine Lacey, 
Robert Newton, etc. 


By Now, Sweethearts is an old film. Without being rude 
either to Dorothy Parker or to Jeanette Macdonald, it was 
old before it was born. But to me it has a certain historical 
interest. I saw it on the night of 2nd September, and I 
wish to bear witness that when Jeanette Macdonald 
took her top note, some of the audience mistook it for 
that “high-pitched”? warble, which bids them take 
cover. 

The next film my new life allowed me to see didn’t 
make much sense, either. One of the troubles about 
talkies is that everyone in them seems to know each 
other so well that if you’re a stranger, you don’t like to 
butt in. Put plainly, you have to tune in to talkies. If 
you have been deprived of seeing American films for any 
length of time, on your resumption, you find that every- 
one seems to “ know the answers ”’ long before anyone 
else has opened their mouth. It seems at first like a party 
—to which you have arrived by mistake. Later you find 
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that though they may know the answers, they’re all 
trying to find what the question may be, and that’s why 
they have to getin first. Cary Grant gets in first in Only 
Angels Have Wings. At least, you think he does. He 
is the star, even if you do know they’d rather have had 
Gary Cooper (a thing you never think of with Stage- 
coach). He has a white hat, too, and he wouldn’t have 
that if it didn’t mean he had to show up photographic- 
ally. But then there’s Jean Arthur, and her voice-range 
is so limited that she wouldn’t be in the film if she 
weren’t a star, too. So she has to get in first, as well. 
She does, in a way. She gets her boxes taken off a 
steamer which sails without her, so she can toss her 
locks, hoping they’ll remind Grant of Garbo, and say 
“So what”. They remind him too much, only it is he 
decides to be alone. So there’s a lot of “‘ You got me 
wrong, kid’’, “ Say, listen, you can’t do this to me”, 
“ So what ?”’. 

Well, somewhere about here Richard Barthelmess 
comes down the stairs. It’s been some time since we last 
saw him, and now he seems to have a Joan Crawford 
eyelid-cut, but when we last did, for -ome time he’d been 
the guy who had guts enough to be a coward—you get 
me, kid, run away to fight another day, sure, an’ live it 
down, make mine straight. So—no, no so what. Just 
simply—~o it’s not surprising he, little Lord Bartleroy, 
is the one who takes the plane up to rescue someone on 
a plateau which is inaccessible and the reverse. The shots 
showing his landing and take-off, with subsequent flight 
down a ravine, are genuinely thrilling and well done. 
The flying scenes throughout this film are, as might be 
expected of Howard Hawks, first-rate and each is more 
exciting than the last. But sometimes the planes come to 
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earth and mentally the people not only don’t leave it, 
but never quite have their feet on it. I still don’t see what 
Only Angels Have Wings is about. It seems to me they 
shirked the question, through knowing the answers. 

In that they were luckier than the protagonists in Zhe 
Lion Has Wings, who knew neither, but I still don’t 
think that makes adult entertainment. Richard 
Llewellyn’s play should have done. It had the content : 
a plague of anonymous letters is both an actual and a 
psychological problem. A skilful director, well helped 
by his scenarist, would have rung the changes on these 
aspects of what is not, unfortunately, a particularly 
original situation. It is bare truth to say that 
as here presented, Poison Pen is a Severn Bore in 
intensity, but not in magnitude. Anyone with any 
cognizance of the subject will at once know the culprit 
and it is greatly to Miss Robson’s credit that she under- 
acts so effectively as often to shake one’s convictions. 
I admit that, if I can’t have psychology, then I like 
melodrama, and prefer it more full-blooded than she 
here gives us; but I don’t see what else she was 
to do. 

The play is set in English village-life and what might 
have been a better South Riding (which is not asking too 
much of any film) is made into a sort of cynical 
Christmas card parody. The Vicar lives in mansions 
which are Gothic, which is not so surprising as the 
luxurious manner in which they are kept. Neither 
the foliage, the dresses, nor the interior heating 
bear relation to the seasons, and the number of 
accents abounding in this “English village’? which 
set out to be typical, would bafle the builders 


of Babel. I make these strictures on a film which 
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clearly none intended to be first-rate simply to show 
against what difficulties English actors in English films 
find themselves. This picture has a cast which could be 
used effectively. But film makers are such that when they 
build a “ typical English inn’, they have a bar which 
does not look as if beer has been spilt on it, glasses slid 
over it, or generations leant on it. Film audiences, as 
opposed to film executives, are on the other hand such 
that they notice these things, and remember also that 
every room in which the travellers of Stagecoach stopped 
for a meal had every air of having been lived in and used 
for years. It is when our film makers learn to take care 
of such details, instead of merely engaging Flora Robson, 
that they will produce films worthy of Flora Robson. 


SHORTS 


THE FIRST DAYS. G.P.O. Produced by Cavalcanti. 
Commentary by Robert Sinclair. Regal, London. 


Tus 1s AN excellent chronicle, attempting to docu- 
ment the first days which were really the last of a long 
uncertainty. But an opportunity is missed when the 
present Prime Minister’s speech on 4th September is 
broadcast. We hear it, we flash from street to street, 
but we do not hear the B.B.C. announcement of 
the limitation of wave-length ; that, to many, brought 
war home, by its emphasis on being shut-in. It also 
seemed to me a pity that the girl for whom a (most 
unsympathetic) boy bought roses, which should surely 
have been pansies, so soon abandoned her gas mask. 
This apart, The First Days has everything to commend 
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it, except that it does not last long enough. It is the 
first, and as far as I know, only attempt to record what 
actually happened in England, and more particularly, in 
London, during the first days. Primarily a civilian record 
(I imagine because such minor facilities as filming the 
embarkation of the B.E.F. or manning of home hospitals 
were, if not banned, at least frowned on), Zhe First Days 
shows how the majority of us went about our business. 
Most of us have forgotten, and for those of us trained 
to get outside ourselves, it is still too early to judge. 


NARTISHA OF THE NORTH. Winter Garden, 
Eastbourne. Filmed in Greenland by the late Dr. 
Rasmussen. Director, Dr. Dalsheim. Music by the 
Orchestra of the Royal Theatre of Copenhagen. 


I po not know how old is this Danish picture, nor how 
I have come to miss it before. Filmed in Greenland, it 
offers a deeply satisfying hour to all interested in the 
North generally and in that country in particular. For 
those ignorant of the mode of life there, information is 
not so much cavalierly given as glossed over; much 
that may seem strange to un-Arctic eyes appears on the 
screen without explanation. 

The film is not a travelogue, but a true-to-life story- 
picture, acted by the Eskimos themselves. The story is 
the one usual to films of this type—rivalry between two 
hunters for the hand of the local belle. One could do 
without it, though it does not seriously interfere with the 
main interest, which is of Eskimo types and customs. 
There are good scenes of kayaks, ice, and hut-interiors, 
and splendid shots of a polar bear hunt, in which the 
killing is treated with restraint. Sound is present, in 
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what I take to be the Eskimo language, complete with 
singing, and the Mongolian note brought out in the 
music is reinforced by the many fine faces of young, 


very young, and old. 
Reo. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


A REPRESENTATION OF the Execution of Mary Queen of 
Scots, in four views, with music composed for and 
adapted to each view, by the Earl of Abingdon (1790) 
is listed by Maggs Brothers (50 Berkeley Square, W. 1) 
He gop) Be 

* oe e 

This firm’s fifty-seventh issue of Mercurius Britannicus 
includes several first editions of Smollett ranging from 
£4 10s. for Ferdinand Count Fathom to £21 for the 
Huth copy of Peregrine Pickle, this latter being in the 
only complete version. 

xs * Be 

There are also the Plan for Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary, 
addressed to Lord Chesterfield (£21), and a copy of the 
first edition of William Collins’s Odes on Several 
Descriptive and Allegoric Subjects (£65). Collins, 
receiving a legacy of £2,000, repaid the publisher, who 
had lost over this book, and himself burned all the 
remaining copies. 

* * * 

A ‘somewhat sad note is suggested by a work of 
Fanny Burney; “in original wrappers, edges uncut, 
unopened.” In fact—unread and purchase probably 
regretted. The title may hardly have sent crowds to 
the libraries—Brief Reflections Relative to the Emigrant 
French Clergy—yet there is surely something appealing 
about the sub-heading “earnestly submitted to the 
humane considerations of the Ladies of Great Britain”. 
The Lady who owned this copy appears to have been 
neither very considerate nor humane, but time takes 


revenge and now £8 15s. is asked for the book she 
failed to finger. 
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Coats of arms (heraldically coloured), cupids, and 
sailing ships decorate a collection of seventeenth-century 
maps of England, Scotland, and Wales, which fills three 
pages in the winter catalogue of Messrs. Myers (102 New 
Bond Street). The maps are guaranteed originals by 
John Blaeu, their average measurements (exclusive of 
margins) are 15 by 19} inches, and they vary in price 
from 15s. to £3 10s. each. 

* * * 

Also in this list are forty-six of R. R. Mclan’s coloured 
lithographs of the clans of the Scottish Highlands, 
published by Ackermann in 1845-7. These, complete 
in cut mount, measure 22 by 16 inches and cost £1 1os. 
each. 

x * BS 

A rare item offered by the same firm is a first edition 
of The Rainbow (£5 10s.). The fact that this copy 
contains the bookplate of Edward Heron-Allen and the 
autograph of Violet Hunt on end-paper will make it, 
to many collectors, an item of three-fold literary interest. 

* % * 

Edward Bawden has decorated the new edition of the 

Week-End Book, published by the Nonesuch Press. 
% * # 


Charles Sawyer, Ltd. (12-13 Grafton Street, New 
Bond Street), has made a spirited attempt to counter 
war conditions by putting out a catalogue of “‘ Books 
for the Reader and Collector’, all priced at under five 
pounds. There are over seven hundred items. 

ae 5 


Among many prizes and bargains, several curiosities 
catch the eye ; an eighteenth-century account of Travels 
through Sweden, Finland and Lapland to the North Cape, 
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with large folding map, views, and specimens of Lapp 
and Finnish music (£2 10s.) ; a “ Dictionary of Buckish 
Sland and Pickpocket Eloquence ”, with folding coloured 
frontispiece by George Cruikshank (£4) and eleven folio 
volumes of a seventeenth-century newspaper, the 
Athenian Gazette, from 17th March, 1690, to 21st 
October, 1693 (£3 3s.). This work “ was intended as 
a kind of Notes and Queries. It was issued in single 
sheets and passed from hand to hand in the coffee 
houses so that few copies have escaped damage or 
destruction ”’. 
* am * 

That mysterious being, Moore, of Moore’s Almanac, 
is represented in the same list by Zhe Age of Intellect 
(1819), with “humorous coloured frontispiece of 
aeronautical interest’? by George Cruikshank (£2 2s.). 

* oe a 


The story of codes and ciphers is unfolded in Secret 
and Urgent, written by Fletcher Pratt and published, at 
12s. 6d., by Robert Hale, Ltd. 


* ne 


Walter de la Mare has allowed Arthur Rogers (5 
Saville Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne) to print on the cover 
of his seventieth catalogue some lines from an un- 
published poem on books. 


x * * 


H. G. Wells has prepared a new version of The 
Country of the Blind, which he first wrote 25 years ago. 
It is published by the Golden Cockerel Press in a 
limited edition of 280 copies. Nos. 1-30 are signed by 
the author and bound in full vellum, at 5 gns. Nos. 
31-280, unsigned and in quarter vellum, are 2 gns. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
THE RUSSIAN POET 


EVGENY ONEGIN. A. S. PusHKin. Translated by 

OLIVER ELTON. The Pushkin Press. 7s. 6d. 
THE FIRST THING that strikes one in reading this book 
is the amazing skill and patience of the translator. 
Pushkin’s famous poem is written in about 400 sonnets, 
all in an unusual and very difficult form, differing from 
the Shakespearian and the Miltonic, and Professor Elton 
has exactly followed the original form throughout, 
except where the poet inserted a few lyrics. It was a 
stupendous task, all the more difficult owing to the 
comparative scarcity of the double or feminine rhyme 
in our language. The success is remarkable. One is 
necessarily reminded of “ Don Juan’’, but here the 
stanzas are longer and the rhyming more complicated. 
Most of the stanzas end, like Byron’s, in a couplet usually 
containing an ironical sort of epigram, with a deliberate 
touch of bathos. Indeed, the influence of Byron is 
very evident throughout, and many of his works are 
referred to: when Pushkin wrote no other poet had so 
powerful an influence upon the young of the world. 

To myself, this translation is the introduction to the 
poet whom Russians regard as the first in the great 
series of the famous poets and writers who made their 
country known to Europe during the last century. 
I never picked up anything like enough of the language 
to read him in the original, and I knew his name chiefly 
because I took cover behind his statue in Moscow 
during the violent street-fighting in the unhappy 
December revolution of 1905. Eighty years before that 
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he had himself been to some degree connected with 
the first of such attempts in the revolution of the 
“ Decembrists ’ of 1826, but it was for his satiric 
poems that he was banished to the Caucasus. There 
he had the opportunity for that romantic solitude for 
which the hero and the heroine of this poem so 
mournfully yearned until they both found it boring. 
The Tsar Nicholas I, no gentle character, once gave 
him an audience, and gradually his poems and satires 
won wide recognition. But like Byron, Tolstoy, and 
so many writers of passionate genius, he had spent his 
youth in “riot most uncouth”’, and was killed in a 
duel at thirty-seven, the age so often fatal to genius. 
The mere story or plot in itself is of no great 
importance—merely the well-worn tale of two friends 
who fall in love with two beautiful sisters, and one of 
the friends flirts to excess with the other friend’s choice, 
so that a duel is arranged and the main hero shoots his 
friend dead, wanders into various regions, and returns 
to find the main heroine married for two years to a 
military Prince after heartrending regrets, while her 
sister, after far less regret, has married a dashing Hussar. 
The poem should not be read for the story, but for its 
brilliant pictures of old aristocratic life under the Tsars— 
the routs, the balls, the eating and drinking, the country 
mansions, the long sleigh drives through snow with 
eighteen horses to carry the nobleman and his retinue. 
I think that there is only one reference throughout to 
the peasants who were the source of all this wealth and 
gaiety, and that was probably due to Rousseau; for 
Pushkin was widely read in French and German literature, 
as in English. Most interesting of all to myself are the 
exact descriptions of autumn and winter upon the wide 
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Russian plains. But here and there we find a kind of 
epigram worth remembering : 
““Heaven’s gift is habit; let us bless 
That substitute for happiness.” 
Or the dubious saying, so Byronic in tone: 
“The less we love her when we woo her, 
The more we please a woman’s heart.” 
Or, again, on fashionable dress : 
“With black-garbed males, who every dame 
Encompass like a picture-frame.” 
The small illustrations by M. V. Dobujinsky are 
singularly excellent for precision and the suggestion of 
old Russia as it was known before the great Revolution. 


HENRY W. NEVINSON 


THE CRISIS IN PHYSICS. CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL. 
John Lane. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 
SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION. BERNARD LOVELL. 
Nelson. 2s. 
BOTH THESE BOOKS are permeated with certain superficial 
communist views of a kind that is becoming rather 
popular to-day, especially amongst writers of books on 
popular science who are not themselves physicists 
(Lovell is one of the very few exceptions). The thesis 
is briefly that “ what we call pure science only thrives 
when the contemporary social structure is capable of 
making full use of its teaching, furnishing it with new 
problems for solution and equipping it with new 
instruments for solving them”. This is a statement of 
Lancelot Hogben quoted approvingly by Lovell and is so 
false that it is hardly worth refuting. Creative scientists, 
like all other creative thinkers, are in advance of their 
time and nearly always meet with opposition which has 
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varied from ostracism to burning at the stake. A com- 
mittee, by its very nature, can only spend public money 
on what is safe and therefore mediocre. In fact, Lovell 
himself admits “‘ society has only given the opportunity, 
security and freedom to the men who have granted to 
society something which it delieved it needed. In capitalist 
language this simply means that whole fields of research 
will not be developed if no profit can be seen in them”’. 
We may add that in communist language the same 
would be true: the meaning of “ profit’? would be 
different and the “fields”? might be different, but the 
flowers of free human thought do not grow in either. 

Lovell gives many interesting details with regard to 
the encouragement, financial and otherwise, granted to 
scientific research in universities, industry, medical and 
other research institutes, providing convincing evidence 
of their value to the community and justifying his plea 
for more support, especially for studies connected with 
man and his behaviour. 

Christopher Caudwell’s book is unusual. He is 
the author of Studies in a Dying Culture and Illusion 
and Reality, and a volume of his collected poems is in 
preparation. And yet at the age of twenty-seven he 
died fighting in Spain. His thesis, which is concerned 
with scientific theories, is simple and superficial: it is 
that any scientific theory is a specialized development 
of the general social outlook of the epoch in question, 
and that any deep-rooted social crisis necessarily involves 
a corresponding conflict in scientific theory and this 
will be most noticeable in the most fundamental science, 
viz. physics. Thus the difficulties of relativity and 
quantum theory merely reflect the difficulties in which 
bourgeois capitalism finds itself to-day. Now such views 
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might be excused to some degree if it were not for the 
fact that a far more profound study of the interrelation 
of the various forms of expression of a culture—art, 
science, music, architecture, politics, law, etc.—has 
already been published and criticized many years ago. 
The Decline of the West makes books of this kind 
appear like efforts from the nursery. 

There are several instances which show that Caudwell 
did not understand modern physics but at the same time 
he shows considerable and rather remarkable insight, 
especially with regard to the nature of light. It is much 
to be regretted that he could not have lived to re-write 
this book at a more mature age. 


G. BURNISTON BROWN 


ON RE-READING CHAUCER. Howarp ROLLIN 
PatcH. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 


IT Is NOT six months ago that I read with the greatest 
enjoyment and (I trust) benefit, Mr. Patch’s Zhe Goddess 
Fortuna in Medieval Literature. His new book I have 
not found so satisfying. This is partly because of a 
certain diffuseness of manner and material to which 
(of material, at least) Mr. Patch admits and which, 
therefore, needs no argument, and partly because I miss 
in his re-reading of Chaucer things that I myself prize 
highly when I re-read him. This second point is in itself 
of no weight, so it is proper to add that too often I find 
the material not only diffuse but slight. This is par- 
ticularly so in the chapters on ‘“‘ Chaucer and the Common 
People ’’, ‘‘ Chaucer and Medieval Romance ’’, and the 
essay on Determinism. They are good, but not as good 
as they might be, and the excellence of other chapters 
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stands against them. Again, there are places where 
I part company with the author in matters of opinion : 
one example would be his view of the humorous elements 
of the “ Prioress’s Tale’’; another his statement that 
‘“‘ Women such as he (Chaucer) presents . . . are never 
soulless, never mere chattels ; they are always tremend- 
ously important”. Emily would seem to me as important 
as a toffee apple, and Griselda not much more—but 
these are matters of taste and interpretation, and too 
much should not be made of them, I admit. 

Mr. Patch writes well on “ Troilus and Criseyde’”’, 
still better on “ The Canterbury Tales ’”’, and best of all 
on Chaucer as a satirist. He is not modest about his 
author, and this is as it should be, for on any count 
Chaucer is one of the very greatest English poets. 
What links there are between the sections of this book 
consist in a perception of and discussion of the poet’s 
humour. This ranged between the extremes of coarse 
buffoonery and an insight into human incongruity so 
delicately piercing that his greatest expressions of it take 
rank with all but the supreme tragic utterances of litera- 
ture. Discussing such matters, Mr. Patch more than 
once kindles and his reader grows warm too. 


Gwyn JONES 


THE FRENCH CANADIANS TO-DAY. WILFRID 
BOVEY. Senter 5s: 
Uneasy CaNnaDa Is a land of minorities. For, in spite 
of imperialists who would have it a predominantly 
English country, the population of British (English, 
Welsh, and Scots) descent is a bare 4o per cent. of the 
whole, as against nearly 30 per cent. of French. And, 
if one considers the split inherent in the British racial trio 
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and the pan-American tendencies of many English 
Canadians, the real influence of the French as a racial 
group is probably greater than that of any other 
minority. Certainly, they are regarded by statesmen 
as holding something of a political balance in the 
dominion. 

On two vital occasions, since the conquest, the 
French played a dominant réle in Canadian affairs, once 
in the American War of Independence when they saved 
Canada for an ungrateful England, and again in the 
struggle for self-government. That they should ever 
again affect so drastically the life of Canada is unlikely, 
in view of their concentration in one corner of a vastly 
extended country. But they may still be a decisive 
influence in a disunited community. In assessing the 
nature and extent of that influence, The French Canadians 
To-day is a valuable book, more for its facts than for 
the author’s interpretation of them. 

Mr. Bovey is too uncritically enthusiastic. The sub- 
title of his book is 4 Nation on the March. But the 
impression gained is the depressing one of a people 
tramping fruitlessly in a blind circle like the caterpillars 
round Fabre’s flower pot. The flower pot is a past that 
dominates more or less the whole of French Canadian 
life and is most vital in the all-powerful Roman Church. 

Mr. Bovey says too little of the feudal institution of the 
seignury, which still governs the rural life of Quebec. 
But he is lavish and friendly in his description of the 
educational system, by which the priesthood lay a first 
hold on the French Canadian mind that does not relax 
in maturity. 

He is also at pains to acquit French Canada of charges 
of fascism. And perhaps the repressive legislation of the 
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Quebec government is more Chamberlain than Musso- 
lini. But there is a disquieting savour of fascism in the 
militant youth movements and the quasi-radical political 
groups, with their corporative theories and_ their 
manifestos that read too like the propaganda of fascist 
parties not in power. However, any fascism that may 
emerge in French Canada will be different from European 
brands, and perhaps less ruthless. 

That any power the French Canadians have will be 
used for progress is indeed doubtful. But their very 
suspicion of England and their dislike of the present 
Imperialist war may drive them, for a time at least, into 
some common front with the radical forces that move the 
many races of Middle and Western Canada towards the 
United States. 

Mr. Bovey’s writing has a negative not-goodness, and 
he is too liable to the triviality of the enthusiast. But the 
impressions left by his book are clear enough, even if 
they are not those intended by the author. And its 
comprehensiveness is a virtue, for some knowledge of 
French Canadian history and of the geographical and 
economic nature of Quebec is essential for any under- 
standing of this conservative people. 

The illustrations are pleasantly chosen, except for 
those of the arts and crafts, which show a dull pietist 


- realism. GEORGE WoopcocK 


MAHATMA GANDHI. Edited by Sir S. RapHAKRISH- 
NAN. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


DURING THE LasT few years opinion in the Democracies 
has actively sought to recognize the importance of 
Gandhi’s ideals and beliefs in the world to-day. And 
the Mahatma is coming to be appreciated less and less 
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as a music-hall joke and more as a political saint. But 
one is not sure whether the sincerest token of regard 
for a great man should take the form of vague and 
unctuous eulogies from authorities who are too busy 
to write and so damn with faint praise. One wonders 
what Gandhiji, above all things sincere, will himself 
think of a book presented to him on his seventieth 
birthday from which he emerges as a living symbol of 
some of the most reactionary social, religious, and 
philosophical views. 

Mahatma Gandhi undoubtedly deserves the homage 
of a whole generation of Indians for bringing to them, 
both in South Africa and, later, in India, the awareness 
of their right to self-determination and human dignity. 
And he has earned the esteem of public men all over the 
world for insisting on the application, in a world of 
social and political anarchy, of certain ethical and 
spiritual values, like soul-force and a dynamic non- 
violence, to settle all national and international disputes. 
But although Gandhiji and his idealistic admirers would 
wish to regard this Weltanschauung as a foolproof system 
of pragmatic philosophy, the Mahatma’s main difficulty 
during the last twenty years has been, on his own showing, 
to reconcile Truth with Politics. 

With his genius for joining issue with authority, 
however, his adroitness and instinctive mastery of the 
methods of struggle, he has been able to achieve significant 
results for the Indian liberation movement. It is a pity, 
therefore, that while asking leading men of the world 
to contribute to the book Professor Radhakrishnan did 
not invite some of those in India who have collaborated 
with Gandhiji. Then we might have learnt of Gandhiji’s 
sense of humour, his courage, his personal integrity, 
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and lack of intellectual distinction, about his capacity 
for self-deception and the humanistic revolt against 
doctrine of which he is the author, and of the deep 
influence he has been able to gain in every hovel of 
India. For it will do the cause of India and the ideals 
for which Mahatma Gandhi stands not the slightest good 
for this great leader to be presented to himself and the 
world as an innocuous, highly respectable, harmless 
white-livered humanitarian, once contaminated and 
now eligible to speak to an American women’s club. 


MuLk Ray ANAND 


LAST LECTURES. Roger Fry. Cambridge. 21s. 


ROGER FRyY’sS INFLUENCE upon the appreciation of art 
in this country was so general as to appear imperceptible, 
except to the comparative few who have understood his 
theories. Sir Kenneth Clark is one of the few and his 
introduction to this collection of essays which Fry 
gave at Cambridge, explains, rather more concisely 
than Fry himself who regarded every lecture as a kind 
of exploration, the more important aspects of his critical 
work. 

The lectures were designed as an art-history, which 
would have been a unique and valuable work. Unfor- 
tunately they were never completed and do not go beyond 
the period of classic Greek art. If the lectures, 
necessarily, fall short of their object, Roger Fry’s own 
ideas are, perhaps, more clearly stated than in any of 
his other work. He always regarded his lectures as 
experiments and less than any other teacher did he distort 
facts to fit his theories. Aesthetics become, when one 
is reading Fry, a subject within the scientific syllabus. 
He does not carry them to the limit of aphasia: and 
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if he has a few pet words, they are based upon an 
observation and perceptivity possessed only by very few. 

In these lectures he may not always convince us that 
he was right, but he reveals qualities and beauty in works 
of art which many men, equally qualified, recognized 
afterwards. Upwards of 350 illustrations, of the slides 
used by Roger Fry when giving the lectures, enable 
us to follow him more closely, and sometimes to disagree 
more violently. It is a tragedy that the art-history was 
never finished. One feels that the best was to come 
among his own favourites in later periods. 

H. B. MALLALIEU 


HISTORY 


THE GRAND WHIGGERY. Marijori£ VILLIERS. 

John Murray. 16s. 

IF YOU APPRECIATE eighteenth century elegance, if you 
choose its finely proportioned furniture, if you have the 
fine close wit of a Sheridan, the ability to love loosely 
as a Byron, and an indefatigable delight in people, and 
the delicate patience to disentangle the intricate design 
of their thoughts from beneath the decoration of their 
talk; then you have the eighteenth-century mind and 
will enjoy The Grand Whiggery. 

Having decided you will enjoy it, obtain it; and 
read it with eighteenth-century thoroughness. We 
suggest a shaded lamp, before a wood and coal fire and 
a glass of sherry, then you will take leisurely comfort 
from the fact that in Chapter 1797 “ England had to 
face a seemingly endless War” (against France this 
time), “ early in the year the Bank ceased gold payments, 
and Charles Fox, disgusted by what he considered the 
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folly and incompetence of the Government, seceded 
from Parliament ”’. 

With Chapter 1809 (and another glass of sherry), you 
will share “the veterans of the eighteenth-century 
delight in commotion and danger, whilst the next 
generation consoled themselves with the knowledge that 
so long as the military did not side with the mob, the 
situation was really not so dangerous as its outward 
manifestation suggested ”’. 

There was a Zoo at Chiswick in those days, and ladies 
swooned at hearing of deaths in the Royal Family, 
Social Life was at its best, and obstetrics were almost at 
their worst, and people, much the same as ever, for as 
The Observer of 1817 remarks “ we continue to live 
most grievously afflicted ”’. 


DorROTHY HARTLEY 


THE PRINCE IMPERIAL. KATHERINE JOHN. 
Putnam. tos. Gd. 


ANY BOOK WRITTEN on a dynastic subject should include 
a short genealogical table, and as Mrs. John has chosen 
a popular, colloquial style of writing, sometimes indeed 
reminiscent of the Morse code ... —, she should have 
stated precisely the identity of Plonplon, Princess 
Mathilde, and her other protagonists. It is also far from 
easy to discover which year is under consideration, 
and a reassuring date now and then would increase the 
value of the book, especially as the book is long and 
the life of the Prince Imperial was regrettably short. 
We learn more of the characters of Napoleon III 
and the Empress Eugénie than of their son. This 
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would be permissible if the relationship between parents 
and offspring had been clearly stressed. The Prince 
Imperial emerges from these well documented pages 
as a curious mixture of a morbid, introspective boy, 
who alternates his fits of depression with outbreaks of 
inconvenient high spirits, and yet manages to achieve 
a dignified and impressive appearance on all public 
occasions. 

Mrs. John has not spared any effort in her researches, 
so that a truthful chronicle has resulted from her diligence, 
and in this it is refreshingly unlike the Napoleon IV 
of Monsieur Maurice Rostand, a play in which every 
fable concerning the Prince Imperial figured largely, 
while the author revelled in succeeding attacks of 
anglophobia. 

Yet it is unfortunate that the authoress has marred 
her pages with the cheapest, slapdash phrases. Even 
if one need not take exception to the reference to 
Mademoiselle de Montijo as “‘ the new charmer ”’, other 
lapses are not so readily overlooked. “‘ Orgiastic,” for 
instance, is not a word to be used twice on the same 
page. A chapter should not begin “ Meanwhile his 
health was quite better’, nor should Mrs. John write 
“The Empress gasped and stretched her eyes’”’, and is 
it necessary to refer to the Aquarium at Brighton as 
“its Public Spectacle No. 1”? 

With the pitfalls of translation the authoress has fared 
no better. Jmmortelles are usually allowed to remain 
as such in English and not as “ everlastings ”’, therefore 
why avoid the problem of finding an English rendering 
of Je t’embrasse tendrement? Perhaps this is another 


charming example of feminine inconsistency. 
DavID HORNER 
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LITTLE MADAM. Janet Mackay. Bell. 15s. 
JANET MAcKay Is commendably readable. Beyond the 
scholarly virtues of a clear chronological table, and 
satisfactory bibliography, she writes easily, and condenses 
skilfully. She has an eye for dramatic effect. 

Her life of Henrietta Maria which covers a hotly 
debated period of religious intolerance and democratic 
mismanagement, is quite as vivid as a film, and rather 
more unlikely than most films. The settings are French 
Period costumes of wild extravagance; a visitant Duke 
arrives in a “ coach drawn by eight horses, and a train 
of seven hundred ”’, he bows and scatters diamonds from 
“white velvet glittering with diamonds ...even the 
long plume of his hat studded with diamonds”’. There 
are shouting crowd scenes, State Dinners, in Whitehall 
“hung with bright silks and cloth of gold, cupboards 
of crystal and plate” and “ when She took her place 
beside the King, the court in magnificent array, bowed, 
like ripe corn before the summer wind”. The heroine 
is youthful, lively, and lovable, the hero handsome. 
Add to this a bevy of court beauties caught swimming 
naked in the Thames at Hampton Court, a dwarf, 
but eighteen inches high, stepping out of a piecrust, 
decorate the whole with lace, jewels, and laughter, 
and slash it with hearts blood ; smite it against the stone 
of eight stern Capuchin monks, and throw it against 
the checked black and white of dour Puritans... . It is 
enough to set any artist designer wild with celluloid 
fever; and, as if in superabundance, there are also 
coarse solid Old English scenes, with barons of beef, 
and hunting morns, and Rubens, and Dutch Masters, 
some Pope, and four different sorts of Militia. 


DorotHy HARTLEY 
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THE DAUGHTERS OF GEORGE III. Dorotuy 
MARGARET STUART. Macmillan. 15s. 


THIS BOOK PRESUPPOSES a fairly good knowledge of 
the events and personalities of European politics around 
the Napoleonic period. The Daughters of George III 
is a barrel of documentation, a hogshead of nearly four 
hundred pages, with a considerable bibliography and 
a full index. In that it is largely composed of extracts 
from hitherto unpublished family papers, and, most 
important, from the Royal Archives at Windsor, it will 
be valuable to students of the period in matters of 
detail. 

The reader who likes history to be served up with the 
sostenuto of fiction will be irritated. He may pause to 
wonder that there are so many inverted commas in the 
world, and with some justice be annoyed that they should 
overflow on to commonplace verbal usages—an 
“ obviously ”’ inspired memorandum, and the like. The 
bridge passages outside the inverted commas, giving 
the context, time, speaker or writer, would appear 
sketchy, the characters so nebulous that it would come 
rather as a shock to encounter them massively fleshed 
in the illustrations. 

The Court Circular column is of little interest unless 
you move among and are acquainted with the owners 
of the names, especially the lesser names, that recur 
therein. Unless one is keen on that sort of thing and 
know the personalities, there is about as much interest in 
it as its present-day equivalent has for a plumber. Apart 
from occasional interesting or amusing sidelights on the 
better-known characters it is heavy going, and the chief 
impression left by it of the tangle of marriage connections 
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between the ruling families of Europe. At worst, it 
would seem a tiresome series of comments by nobody in 
particular on someone—one is not quite certain whom. 


K. NoEL WESTON 


NOVELS 


PAROLE D’HONNEUR. ManrtTIN FrREupD. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 


THE SIMPLE sToRY of a love affair between a Viennese 
nobleman, fighting on the Italian front as lieutenant 
of artillery, and an Italian peasant girl, who wears no 
shoes, speaks four languages, is a socialist leader, and 
becomes a prostitute. Marcella is a young lady of un- 
resolved contradictions, but the lieutenant, who is the 
narrator of the story, emerges as a lively figure, a good 
officer, a good lover with a simple style of writing. 

As a novel, this suffers from being a story, governed 
neither by philosophical plan nor the actions of its 
characters. Incidents, therefore, remain incidents, rather 
than composing a developing theme. 

Among these incidents, the best is the description of 
coming on a group of gassed dug-outs. 

“Tn one dug-out four soldiers were beautifully laid out in their 
beds, one with a book in his hand and a pair of spectacles on his 
nose, another with a burnt-out cigar in his mouth, and a fourth 
(what of the third ?—A. C.-M.) with a fork in one hand and an 
open tin of tunny fish in the other. In the next dug-out one man 
was sitting on a stool with a towel round his shoulders, and 
another was leaning against the wall with a pair of scissors in 
his hand—the barber. He had been half-way through his job ; 


one side of the head was already cut, the hair on the other was 
still long...” 


ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL 
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AFTER MANY A SUMMER. A tpous HUXLEY. 

Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THIS NEW ORIENTATION in Huxley’s philosophy is 
agreeably wrapped up in a story which has everything 
the film producer wanted—Sex, high life, movement, 
religion. You remember the scenario writer’s response ? 
““ My God, said the Duchess, let go of my leg !”’ This 
is in parenthesis because to me the philosophy is more 
interesting than the story. 

The new Huxley speaks with the voice of Mr. Propter. 
Mr. Propter is a bit of a bore but he cannot be ignored. 
Jeremy, the desiccated don, calls him “the Propter 
Object ’’, which is good enough. Jeremy has Ais life 
nicely parcelled out among research material, mamma, and 
infantile sex excursions in Maida Vale. Calling Mr. 
Propter the Propter Object is a defensive device. It 
pigeon-holes him Aumorously, and humour is Jeremy’s 
smoke-cloud against all serious horizons. I will say 
here that Jeremy is very well done. May I add without 
offence that Aldous Huxley’s Jeremies are always very 
well done ? 

Mr. Propter believes in God; that God and the 
Good exist only in the Eternal; that Time is in its 
essence Evil. God is Good and Time is Evil. So to 
be good you must get off the plane of Time. You may 
be sub-human, and in an animal-way unconscious of 
Time; or you may be super-human, spurning Time 
and its works in the mystical experience of the saint. 
Time is not subject to improvement, cannot become 
Good, cannot ever be other than itself—Evil. But if 
Time cannot be improved, and attempts to ameliorate 
our lot under Time are but vanity, Time can, up to a 
point, be de-natured, rendered at least quiescent, a 
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potential only as opposed to an active Evil. To separate 
himself from the excitements of Time, to resist not Evil, 
this is the only endeavour permissible to the Good Man. 

Up to this point all is well—and familiar, or should 
be familiar, to the Christian. It has more than a smack 
of Plotinus about it, although Dualism raises its horrid 
head in the concept of Time as in essence Evil. 

Huxley, however, has the courage and energy to carry 
theory into practice, and becomes, through the Propter 
Object, a builder of Utopia. He knows the dangers he 
runs and runs them. And with the other Utopians 
comes, I think, a noble cropper. 

His will is good, his feelings do him credit, his 
intelligence is above dispute, but he operates in a 
deliberately circumscribed field, he over-simplifies. In 
fact ce n’est pas la vie, Mr. Propter’s experiment. And 
if it is not life, what is it but another crank-pottery ? 

Life is large and horrible, and Time governs all; 
until the appalling energy of Time is countered, all life 
must fall to it. Do we wish to counter it >—And is it 
Evil ? 

Mr. Propter’s Good Men, living an allotment-work- 
shop-craft-and-independence existence, do not count. 
We have lived like that before, and the force of the 
energy of Time and Mind drove us on from them. 
We cannot go back. 

The Utopians must now put up proposals which 
will solve not the simple problem of living well in 
simple surroundings, the noble savages of industrialism, 
but of living well together in vast cities, of handling 
well the immense problems of trade, labour, finance, 
transport, agriculture... . One falls unexpectedly into 
a catalogue of ministerial offices, and might fetch up 
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with Probate, Divorce and Admiralty, to say nothing 
of the Committee for the Scrutiny of Public Honours. 
And one might do worse, for these offices are the 
indices of our civilization. 

We can never be simple again, the Utopians must 
realize that fact. Government and its activities are not 
in essence evil, they are the lovely children of the minds 
of men. We must learn to live in great communities, if 
we do not we shall perish. War after war for centuries 
will break out among us, it is implicit in our natures as 
yet, the boomerang of a penalty we exact when Govern- 
ment fails. We are foolish if, despairing of Government, 
we retire to the allotment and the craftsman’s bench. 
Other men, we may be sure, will not despair. And they 
may well be men of less intelligence and good will than 
Mr. Huxley. 

Many people will think I have cut the horses and 
come to the cackle ; they would prefer the horses. But 
the story of the American millionaire-sugar-daddy and 
his Baby-love, of farcical Dr. Obispo, of Jeremy and 
the good young American, occupies most of the book 
and is very echt-Huxley indeed. So the hippophil can 
have a run for his money. 

I must say that the title, After Many a Summer, is 
disastrous. Nothing could be more foreign to a content 
of strife-on-the-moral-plane and _high-jinks-on-the- 
physical than the sadness, nostalgia, and beauty of 
Tennyson’s poem. STEVIE SMITH 


HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY. RICHARD 
LLEWELLYN. Joseph. 85. 6d. 

AND HOW GREEN the reader should be! Mr. 

Llewellyn has written a long novel which needn’t, one 
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feels, have been one quarter so long if he hadn’t decided, 
as well as telling a story, to bring Wales to England. 
It is a good story, though as a picture of mining life, 
it is marred by many inaccuracies, and as a piece of 
prose it is spoilt by fulsomeness. Though no one 
who loves Wales will put down this book, when he has 
finished he will want to throw it across the room. For 
this is the Wales of the ‘‘ yes-to-goodness ”’ school, and 
the dialogue contains more “ typical’? Welsh to the 
minute than you’d hear in a month in Merionethshire or 
Montgomeryshire, none of which comes near the 
authenticity of Sailor Comes Home. 

It was inevitable that someone should make use of 
the growing interest in Welsh literature, and How Green 
was my Valley may possibly serve some as an intro- 
duction to that. But it will be a thousand pities if it 
does not lead them to read the real, vital books of such 
as Margiad Evans, Rhys Davies, Glyn Jones, and the 
many others; those who have already done so will 
have no need to read this. 

It should be added that, whilst the author cashes in 
to the full on the picturesqueness of Wales, he finds it 
necessary to append a “‘ guide to pronunciation ”’ of the 
names. If he really wished the English to understand, 
he might more easily have used the accepted variant of 
“ Griffith” for Gruffydd. It is surely only desire for 
“atmosphere ”’ leads him to favour the latter. However, 
he gives no guide to the pronunciation of his own and 
that, considering the unreliability of the guide he does 
give, is probably as well. 

TREVOR JAMES 
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THE FIRST RESCUE PARTY. Karet Capex. 
Translated by M. and R. WETHERALL. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


CAPEK, IN His last novel, does in 277 pages what Richard 
Llewellyn takes 651 to attempt. The latter’s hero is an 
old man looking back on his past, and allowing himself 
too ample indulgence in an old man’s privilege of long- 
windedness. Capek’s hero is a youth, telling of his 
first participation in a mining accident. So surely 
simple is the writing and so beautiful are the proportions 
of the writer’s conception, that the lines of the tale 
seem at first rather slight: but we are led on until 
at the end we realize how much has been said—or, 
rather, how much means the comparatively little that 
has been said. 

Every member of the rescue party stands on his 
own feet, as a person. Their feelings, and above all 
those of the boy who tells of them, live. Capek under- 
stood not only feeling, but the association of feeling. 
And he could use the simplest words in his own un- 
equalled way, till, like water, the simplest liquid, they 
held every refraction of light. The First Rescue Party 
may not be his best book, but I am grateful that it, his 
last, is so true an example of the sweet strength of his 
writing and of his sure love for the noble in man. 


TREVOR JAMES 


THE GRAVEN IMAGE. M. YEuLETT. The Bodley 
Head. 35. 6d. 

The Graven Image is a collection of thirty-eight short 

stories about West Africa, all of which have previously 

appeared on the Manchester Guardian back page. 


E 
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The thousand-word short story is of a very difficult 
length to write. It is suitable to depict one fragment of 
time, a short anecdote or a passing mood. But it is 
impossible for any but a master to develop character in 
so short a space. 

Mr. Yeulett is not a master. He has a simple, unaffected 
style, which is neither offensive nor memorable. The 
situations which he chooses are genuine, but not parti- 
cularly original. His themes are loneliness and the con- 
trast of conflicting cultures: the loneliness of the 
African civil servant, looking forward to his next leave ; 
the loneliness of the African leaving home to work for 
his hut tax or sell goods in market; the conflict in 
the teacher, within whom two cultures, and the half- 
caste, within whom two races meet. 

Brevity unfortunately forces Mr. Yeulett to typify 
his situations and characters. The Commissioner’s wife 
is any Commissioner’s wife, the anthropologist any 
anthropologist. Their problems are those common to 
almost everybody in their position. 

This imposed generalization decreases the interest 
of each story; and when themes recur (Coloured, 
The Streak, Mulatto, Half-caste), they recur in very 
similar form. 

Mr. Yeulett would be well advised to try his hand 
either at short stories of greater length demanding deeper 
elucidation of plot and character or at a full length 
novel around the West Coast. At the moment, he is 
panning the surface wealth of his material. But for those 
who either live in African tropical colonies or have 
friends who do, the present collection of short stories 
and sketches will have a great appeal. 

A. CALDER-MARSHALL 
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DEATH DEFIES THE DOCTOR. Betton Coss. 

Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

FROM NATURAL CAUSES. JOSEPHINE BELL. 

Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

MR. PINKERTON AND THE OLD ANGEL. 

DAVID FROME. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

THE SEAT OF murder in the first two of these three 
books is definitely in the stomach. Death Defies the 
Doctor is not quite up to Mr. Cobb’s standard and the 
murderer reveals himself rather too soon. The method, 
however, remains to be solved. 

Apart from hitting on what I believe—and hope—is 
a rare and novel means of murder, Josephine Bell has 
written a story which convinces while it perplexes. 
Although covering some years, the story remains 
compact and exciting. All the characters develop con- 
sistently and appear to be as important as the mystery 
itself. From the detection point of view I cannot help 
feeling that I was misled, although I guessed correctly. 
But guessing the murderer is not a game which one 
need play while reading this book, which is one of the 
best I have come across for a long while. 

Mr. Pinkerton reminds me of Father Brown although 
he lacks the priest’s omniscience. Mr. Frome relies 
too much upon facetiousness for my moderately particular 
taste, but where there’s a Pinkerton there’s bound to 
be at least one murder. He is not the sort of gentleman 
I like to meet in detective stories. I prefer the super- 
intellects, or else realistic figures. But Mr. Frome can 
tell a good story and construct a mystery with 
the best of them and if readers guess the whole solution 


before Inspector Bull, I shall be surprised. 
H. B. MALLALIEU 


SELECTED BOOKS 


NORTH CAPE. F. D. Ommaney. With photographs. 
Longmans. tos. 6d. 


THE CAPE Is not what we know as North Cape (Norway), 
but zhe North Cape of Iceland. That put me off, at 
the start, and I continued put off by the Peter Fleming-ish 
air of patronizing knowledge. The author signed on 
a deep sea trawler, which went to Iceland. His book 
records the trip. He does not appear to have “* mucked 
in’ very conspicuously, either as crew or as companion. 
One feels too much that he did the trip more for “ copy ”’ 
than for love of character and for much of the book 
I wanted to tell him that, in his own language, “ that 
kind of thing isn’t done any more.” But gradually 
another aspect emerges. His observation of the men is 
superficial and could have been done as well ashore ; 
what goes deeper is his something approaching his 
scorn for their lives, and for their inability to fit into 
any other kind of life. As he praises their courage, 
directness, and “‘ toughness’, he pities the limited use 
to which it is put—slaving at sea, living cribb’d and 
confin’d, courageously but also so coarsely that they 
have neither will nor ambition, when they return to 
port, for anything but beer, football, and tarts. Then 
back to sea, and more courage, hardship, and maudlin 
memories. Back to sea also, so many of the fish, so 
wastefully caught. 

A far from striking picture of a trawling trip, and 
unevenly written, North Cape has certain interest on 
this secondary aspect. And, it is not without interest 
that, judging from his conversation, the author managed 
to retain his public school accent. That takes courage, 
even if it is misplaced. TED BERGEN 
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MEN, WOMEN AND PLACES.. Sicrip UNDsET. 

Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

SIGRID UnpseET’s Kristen Lavransdatter is a great book 
in depth and scope but in it Sigrid Undset has shut the 
door on herself and walked away with the key. In Men, 
Women and Places she welcomes you into her own 
hearth and shows you her mind’s hobbies and treasures. 
Her chief treasure is a Christian belief to which she 
evidently came after long search. 

She has, it seems, accepted the Catholic faith, but not 
unquestioningly, and her writing on religious subjects 
is full of a fine humour and tolerance and of a pre- 
Christian earthiness. The tightening up of the “ Blas- 
phemy Law ”’ in Norway leads her to make a statement 
which is acutely applicable to certain persons in authority 
to-day. 

From Blasphemy and Spiritualism and certain Northern 
sects of to-day she turns to D. H. Lawrence; to a 
Danish writer Marie Breghendahl; and relates with 
gusto the exploits and richly comic character of Margery 
Kempe of Lynn, the good-wife of Norfolk who em- 
barrassed polite fourteenth century England by her 
public exhibitions of extreme religious fervour—fits and 
visions and the like—and who, by sheer strong-minded- 
ness got what she wanted, trips to the Continent and all ! 
Sniffy and disapproving clergy could not stop her, nor 
could sea-sickness, though “following Our Lord’s 
advice she always stayed at the bottom of the vessel 
and kept her cloak over her head so as not to see the 


33 


waves 
In perhaps her best study, Summer in Gotland, Sigrid 


Undset writes: ‘‘ You can always stimulate a war- 
like passion in a whole nation by promising that it shall 
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dictate the conditions of existence of another nation. 
And the other nation is determined to defend itself to 
the last, from a natural and intelligible fear of being 
made a footstool beneath the triumphant figure of 
another.’ This is not written of Germany and Poland, 
but of the battle of Visby in 1361, when peasants of 
Gotland—old men, cripples, women, boys—as their 
massed skeletons in the Benedictine convent show, 
“turned out to a man, fought like madmen, and lost.” 


WINIFRED HOLMES 


SCANDINAVIAN PEASANT COSTUME. KATHLEEN 
PRIMMER. With 8 Colour Plates and 64 pages of 
Drawings. A. and C. Black. 12s. 6d. 

THE AUTHOR HOVERS a little uncertainly between the 

historical and the fancy-dress approach. Not once, 

but several times, she uses the word “ amusing ”’ 
when describing some aspect of a dress. However, 
she does not fail to look for the practical beneath the 
decoration, whilst her drawings wisely take in belts, head- 
dresses, jewellery, and all that goes to turn clothes 
into a costume. Men, as well as women, are included, 
and in addition to a frontispiece of children from the 

Faroes, six countries are represented. It is pleasant to 

see Greenland and Lapland included. More might 

have been made of Finland; the museum at Helsinki 
had riches of which one finds few hints in this book. 

The colouring of the illustrations is excellent and though 

the absence of real scholarship makes this only a gift- 

book, as such it is well done and may be given without 
fear of offence, and with some certainty of pleasure, to all 
who know and, therefore, like the North. 


R. H. 
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EHEEMECODY THAT GOT LOST: Adapted by 
FRANCES SINCLAIR and RONALD ADAM from the play 
by Kyetp ABELL. Allen and Unwin. 35. 6d. 


THERE IS SOMETHING Oddly naive about this Danish 
musical play. One feels that it will be a godsend to 
amateur societies or to those companies which will soon 
be at large in the country, wanting “something 
different”. There isn’t anything very different about 
these adventures of Mr. Everyman, they make up the 
well-known fable about the little bourgeois business-man, 
who nearly sacrifices romance and irresponsibility to 
convention. There isn’t anything very different about 
the style—it’s the old bag of tricks which was first 
used by Kaiser and so on, down to Audenwood. Masks, 
chorus, “ expressionism and all that.”” What is different 
is the combination of technique and tale, since the method 
of the one has rarely been used on the matter of the 
other. The result is—now I have it—something that 
might be described as a nice bit of Christmas Pudney. 
The play had a record run in Scandinavia, and was 
produced at the Embassy and Phoenix theatres in 
London. But that doesn’t stop me from thinking that 
little theatres and dashing organizers in advanced villages 


will love it. 
A. WILLS 


LONDON FABRIC. James Pope-HENNEsSY. _ Illus- 
trated. Batsford. tos. Gd. 


Mr. Pope-HENNESSY has succeeded in blending a vivid 
sense of history with a considerable appreciation of 
esthetics. It is not an easy task, and he is inclined to 
underestimate periods other than the Tudor, for which 
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he has an admitted predilection, but even this emphasis 
on one epoch is refreshing when the Tudors seem at 
present to be popular only with impresarios of the 
screen, whose historical knowledge is a little chaotic. 

The method chosen by the author for presenting his 
wealth of information has taken the form of a series of 
visits to the more important historical buildings in and 
near London. On these pilgrimages he is accompanied 
by Perdita, a young woman who needs a sound smacking 
once a chapter—a punishment also due to an older 
companion who appears only for two quite unnecessary 
pages. But let it not be thought that Mr. Pope-Hennessy 
has explored his subject only in the presence of Perdita ; 
he has, on the contrary, visited and revisited the places 
of which he writes, and has recreated their atmosphere 
with great skill. 

In his chapter on Hampton Court the author dismisses 
the more recent and very beautiful additions to the 
building with scorn—“the arid parterres of William III’>— 
whereas it may be contended that the charm of the 
palace and gardens lies in the mingling of ancient and 
modern. He also refers in the same chapter to Elizabeth 
Fitzgerald as “this fascinating adolescent ’—a phrase 
fortunately unlike the usual quality of his writing. 

Mr. Pope-Hennessy admits to a love of digressions 
and allows himself full scope to indulge this inclination ; 
indeed, as in the description of Bishop Heber’s life in 
India, they add very largely to the agreeable tone of 
the book. Nor does he shirk the use of long paragraphs, 
which he manages skilfully. 

It is to be regretted that while surveying St. Paul’s, 
Hampton Court, Greenwich, Hertford House, Dulwich, 
Westminster Abbey, and Kensington Palace, he scarcely 
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mentions the Tower of London, and omits entirely the 
Guildhall, the Bank of England, and the charming 
museum at the Record Office, all of which are intimately 
connected with the fabric of London. 

The illustrations, apart from two most unsatisfactory 
photographs of Greenwich, are carefully chosen from 
suitable pictures and prints. 

DaAvID HORNER 


THE VICTORIAN AGE. R. B. Mowat. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR MowaT HAS often been praised for his 
concise histories, but this one is a little too concise and 
incomplete to serve as anything more than a somewhat 
elementary introduction to the period of English history 
between 1840 and 1880. He confines himself to what 
the sub-title calls ““ The age of comfort and culture ”’. 
On the cultural side the book is comprehensive, although 
sometimes little more than a catalogue. But although 
the period was one of the expansion and consolidation 
of the power of the bourgeoisie, the importance of 
material comforts resulting from scientific research 
are scarcely dealt with at all. 
H. B. MALLALIEU 


THE £.S.D. OF STAMP COLLECTING. RICHARD | 
RossaLL. Blackie. 35. 6d. 


To THOSE KEEN stamp-collectors who wish to turn their 
hobby to a financial advantage, this book will prove to 
be of considerable aid. It makes a thorough survey of 
each point of philately. Careful examination is given 
to various methods of buying, valuing, and selling 
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stamps, pointing out the many mistakes which the 
unguided amateur may make. The Dealer’s particular 
point of view and the stamp-collector’s business with 
him are also detailed. The second part of this book 
considers the more advanced type of this hobby, Spare- 
time Dealing. A small chapter on Full-time Dealing 
completes a really practical and sympathetic book. 


JIM CORKE 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
GIRLS 


EARLY MORNING ISLAND. Written down and 
photographed by R. M. Lockey. Harrap. 5s. 
NOT EVERY CHILD is lucky enough to have her home 
on an island, and very few children have such a father 
as R. M. Lockley, to write down and photograph their 
doings on it. He himself, with books and articles, has 
already done very well out of Skokholm and some 
may view with alarm the idea of his eight-year-old 
daughter also making a book out of the island. Luckily, 
the girl is a nice ordinary girl, and the adventures she 
has are quite ordinary (the nicest are with her hobby- 
horse and with a live rabbit, but both of these can be 
met anywhere). This may disappoint those for whom 
being on an island is seventh heaven, but it should 
reassure the rest. Early Morning Island is a nice ordinary 
book, and if that isn’t quite what we might have expected 
it’s better than we might have feared. ‘ 


LILIAN AINSWORTH 
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SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE. HELEN Dore 
BoYLsTon. The Bodley Head. 5s. 
LIFE FOR A Student nurse appears to be an extension 
of life in the Upper Fifth. Secret pashes are here directed 
towards handsome young doctors instead of to the 
games mistress, but Sue Barton’s mentality is far more 
that of a girl of fourteen than of a young woman of 
eighteen studying for a strenuous and difficult profession. 


PERDITA MACPHERSON 


PENNY INCSEARGHIOF A-SGHOOL:. E-o.MiebDE 
FouBERT. Illustrated. Oxford. 35. Gd. 

HER ADVENTURES DURING a trial week at a school which 

she has herself chosen, make excellent reading for girls 

of all ages. BETTY HAYES 


THE NASTURTIUM CLUB. Puytiss I. Norris. 
Illustrated. Oxford. 35. 6d. 

ELDERS ARE APT to forget that girls occasionally desire 
a den where they can entertain their friends, free from 
family supervision. This problem is here solved by 
a party of school-friends turning the waiting room of a 
disused and dilapidated railway-station into a comfortable 
meeting-house. Betty HAYES 


THE NEW GIRL AT GRAYCHURCH. WINIFRED 
DarcH. Oxford. 35. 6d. 

MANY INTERESTING DETAILS of Swiss, French, and 

English life make this well-written story of an elder girl 

protecting a young sister from a stiff and designing 

elderly aunt an ideal book. Betty HAYES 
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CAPTAIN ANNE. Donita FarrRLiE Bruce. Oxford. 
5S. 

THERE IS ONE supreme interest in the life of every girl 
at Springdale School—that her House shall beat the 
other Houses at games. It is a relief to read once of a 
pupil carrying a violin case and some music (and there 
is an isolated instance of a girl having a Greek lesson). 
Presumably some activities apart from games and 
squabbles did occasionally take place . . . but in fairness 
to the author, I must add that the comment of an 
intelligent twelve-year-old girl on Captain Anne was 
“This is the most lovely book I’ve ever read”’. 


WINIFRED MILES 


BOYS 


BIGGLES FLIES NORTH. W. E. Jouns. Oxford. 
35. 6d. 


BIGGLES HAS MADE a name for himself in many stories 
by Captain Johns. He turns up again, with his friends, 
Algy and Ginger, in a really vigorous story which 
should go down well. 


J. CORKE 


THE PILOT OF INDIAN LEAP. James Cantu. 
Oxford. 5s. 


Nick LESTER TAKES up a new career, as the Pilot of 
Indian Leap, where he and his plane have many exciting 
experiences. During the break-up of ice on the rivers, 
he does valuable aerial rescue-work when a quick thaw 
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piles up the floes. He assists the Mounted Police during 
troubles among the Indians due to illicit spirit-selling, 
and is largely responsible for the capture of two noted 
criminals. Both these books should be read with interest 
by boys between twelve and fourteen. Whilst avoiding 
technicalities, both give enthralling pictures of the part 
played by aeroplanes in opening up the snow-held lands 
of Northern Canada. 
J. CORKE 


SUPER FUN. Five Boys, edited by Eric LousapDa. 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


FIVE PREP SCHOOL boys—John, Fred, Sandy, Kip, and 
Bill—thought that it would be fun to write a story, so 
they got together and wrote it. Each worked out for 
himself the part he would play. The plot is a mixture 
of adventure and detective fiction and proves that 
young boys are capable of producing just as good a 
thriller as those written by adults, especially as they 
are unhampered by tiresome conventions and considera- 
tions with regard to plot and characters. The title 
really describes the spirit of the book. 
P. NARTH 


LOCOMOTIVE. Rhymes by Ju.1an Tuwin. 
Drawings by Lewitt and Him. Minerva Publishing 
Company, distributed by Faber. 7s. 6d. 


PLAY-ROOM GAMES, THOSE enormous inventions I mean, 
which combine all one’s toys as properties for a 
representation of the world one had in one’s mind, 
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were always better in planning than in execution. 
Boxes wouldn’t be battlements, the table-leg only 
occasionally looked like a tree, and the rocking-horse 
was out of all proportion to the dragon, a clockwork 
snake. This has become a long way of saying that 
Locomotive is a game that does come off. The Polish 
artists, Lewitt and Him, have authority and one would 
naturally expect that of Tuwin, who is a considerable 
poet. Certainly, the three have most happily “ brought 
out’ three games from the mind. A game is, of course, 
an attempt to settle what a thing is or does. You slide 
downstairs on a tea-tray and it’s all right about 
“shooting the rapids’’. Tuwin takes a train and lets 
it just go—no more. But you’re on that train with 
him, and his poem about the turnip makes you feel 
you are pulling that vegetable, which has turned out 
so gigantic. 

The artists let you see all this, as the writer lets you 
hear it, and the publishers have let them draw wherever 
they like, sometimes in one corner of a page, sometimes 
across the top, more usually all over, and once or twice 
tight across two. The colours are sheer, so that a train 
at night is a page full of blue, with just a bit of black 
engine at bottom. When it goes in a tunnel, half the 
page becomes black, and when it comes out, on the 
next, into country, it’s light juicy green, with only one 
red truck on the edge, because the train’s going so fast, 
you see. The nearest I can get to describing Locomotive 
is to say that if Capek had collaborated with Disney, 
I imagine that the result would have been something 
like this. 


CHARLES BUCHANAN 
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Teamsman 


CRICHTON PORTEOUS’S second book about his experiences 
as a farm-worker in Cheshire and Derbyshire. ‘“ Twice 
as good as Farmer’s Creed,’ says H. E. Bates, “ more 
solid, more real, better written.” ‘The type of book 
we country people really like reading,’”’ says Eleanor 
Sinclair Rohde. Praised also by H. J. Massingham, Sir 
William Beach Thomas, Prof. Bonamy Dobrée, Sir 
Stafford Cripps, and many others. With woodcuts by 
Kingsley Cook. 10/6 net 


Unsolved Mysteries of the Arctic 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON greatest authority on the Arctic 
turns detective to examine five problems of polar explora- 
tion that have baffled experts. “ An actual contribution 
to a train of intellectual thought ’’ (Scotsman). Intro- 
duction by Stephen Leacock. With 4 maps. 10/6 net 


182 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. I. 


THE 


First Rescue Party 
by 
a Shale @AREK 


‘In form it is the most perfect novel of his that one has 
read. What distinguishes it above all is the simplicity 
and singleness of the theme and the completeness, human 
and technical, with which its possibilities are exhausted. 
The characters are felt in the round... . In its quiet 
realisation of fact and feeling the book is a masterpiece. 
It is an anatomy of courage in the universal form in 
which it is being tested at the moment.’’—Charles 
Marriot, Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 


GEORGE ALLEN AND UNWIN LTD 
NN 40 Museum St. W.C. | 
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PUZZLE BOOK. Collected and Compiled by MorLEY 
ADAMS. Faber. 6s. 


No pousr Ir is a strain to be a puzzle king, and the 
reader feels this when he comes frequently on the 
same puzzle under different numbers—in this collection 
of five hundred, nos. Ar, A4, A22, A38, A78 are 
actually the same puzzle, and there are plenty of others, 
separately listed but actually of the same family ; it is 
simply that you think of the name of a dog in one and 
of a flower in another. The chief pleasure of this book 
is not, indeed,.so much in following the puzzle-compiler’s 
methods as in detecting the types and formulae on which 
he works. This was not, I feel, the book’s original aim, 
which at any rate should have been to stimulate solution 
of the puzzles. They could, in themselves, have been 
more stimulating. | 
A. WILLS 


ANIMAL 


BILLY IN SEARCH OF A TAIL. Nina ButTLer. 
Illustrated in colour by Roberta Asseln. Bodley 
Head. 25. 6d. 


WILLY NILLY. Maryorre Fiack. Illustrated, in 
colour, by the author. Bodley Head. 3s. 6d. 


BOTH THESE EXEMPLIFY the great improvement in 
colouring and general production of books for the 
young. Otherwise, there is deep and grave difference 
between them. The hero of the first is a Manx cat. 
Mocked at by his cronies for lack of tail, he goes off 
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recent publications. 
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to repair the omission. He fails to find the “ cat's 
tails’? he has heard of, by a pond, and, wandering 
home disconsolately, turns into a cat show by mistake. 
Here, his taillessness stands him in good stead, for he 
is given first prize, as a perfect Manx. In other words, 
originality and initiative are good things to have. 

The boot’s on the other tail, leg or flipper when it 
comes to Willy Nilly. He is a penguin who is always 
a little different and when you think how many penguins 
there are, on even one ice-floe, you’d think it made a 
welcome change to have one who wasn’t just like the 
rest. But his author, Marjorie Flack, doesn’t think so 
and so he is chased by a sea-leopard. After that, she 
regards it as a Happy Ending that, frightened, he 
“never again wished he were different’. But I regard 
it as regimentation. Billy the Manx for me—even 
though the artist might have been more helpful over 
the “cat’s tails’. She’s technically right in making 
them bulrushes, but she could have been equally right 
had she let them be the plants which are more widely 
called “cat’s tails ”’. 

LILIAN AINSWORTH 


WHILE, THE STORY LOG BURNS. TxHorNTON 
W. Burcess. Illustrated by Lemuel Palmer. Bodley 
Head. 6s. 


HEARTY IN A “ Waal, folks” way, While the Story 
Log Burns is all about Old Mother Nature and other 
capital letters. It has a fair amount of lightly disguised 
information about American wild animals, curiously 
mixed with very mild Just-So Stories fables. The 
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illustrations are delicate and accurate and the book 
would probably appeal to children between ten and 
twelve. 

D. STURGE MOORE 


MR. POPPER’S PENGUINS. RICHARD and FLORENCE 
ATwaTER. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. Harrap. 
Gs. 


Mr. Popper, AN inoffensive housepainter, has always 
been interested in Polar exploration. He receives 
mysteriously a penguin sent by an explorer at the 
South Pole. In the fairly natural course of events, the 
penguin multiplies and becomes a troupe. They and 
Popper have a variety of adventures, which culminate 
in a Hollywood film contract. But Popper and his 
penguins choose the far, far better way, the contract 
isn’t signed, and they go off to people the Arctic with 
penguins. The nation will be proud of them. The 
story is unimaginative but lively, blending a stark 
realism with wild fantasy. The illustrations are very 
nice. 


D. STURGE MOORE 


PENGUIN, GO HOME! Joyce Grover. Illustrated 
by Mary Shillabeer. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 


THIS THIRD IN a spate of penguin tales has a more 
original theme, but it strikes the falsely bright exclamation 
mark note that we remember hearing in some grown-ups’ 
voices when they talked to the “little dears’. But for 
all this, the penguin’s adventures are gay. The best is 
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The 
SCANDINAVIAN 


REVIEW 


will be of interest to you 


HERE ARE FIVE GOOD REASONS WHY: 


@ The Scandinavians and the English-speaking 
peoples are more closely akin than any 
others. 


@ These democratic countries of the North 
have asimilar culture and a similar outlook. 


The Scandinavian countries have given a lead ~ 
to the world by the formation of their 
own peace bloc—the Oslo Group. 


The SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW is a 
bright new monthly, fully illustrated, with 
articles contributed by the leading writers 
of the day. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTORS HAVE INCLUDED: 


Malcolm Bjorkman, Lord Cecil, Lord Davies, Leck Fischer, Prof. 
Hornborg, Earl of Jersey, Dir. Klaveness, George Lansbury, 
Lord Lloyd, Holger Lundbergh, His Excellency Dr. Munch, 
Major Ostgaard, His Excellency Rickard Sandler, Dr. Sillanpaa, 
Admiral Usborne, Lord Ventry, and Sir Norman Vernon. 


WRITE FOR A FREE SPECIMEN TO-DAY TO 
THE PUBLISHERS 


*“ Scandinavian Review,’’ 6 Warwick Court, 
Holborn, London, W.C. 1 
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when he conducts a lone fight with astonished and out- 
raged swans in a public park. He is arrested, but later 
turns up in a circus. The illustrations have character 
and humour. 

WINIFRED HOLMES 


PANUCK. FREDERICK MACHEJTANZ. Illustrated. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. §s. 


THE STORY OF an Eskimo boy who brings up a husky 
pup and learns to drive his own sled team is told with 
accurate information excitingly conveyed. The illustra- 
tions could hardly be bettered. 

ity ik 


PATRICK. D1IANA BUTTENSHAW. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 


SHIPWRECKED AS A baby, Patrick was brought up by 
animals on a small island. A St. Bernard, a seal, an eagle, 
a cat, and a fox were his friends. Then one day, five 
human beings invaded his island. They persuaded 
Patrick to return with them and from being lord of 
his own island, he found himself plunged into a chaos 
of noise, rules, and regulations in an absolutely unfamiliar 
world, where he was looked down on as a nonentity. 
After much unhappiness and complete failure to get on 
with civilization, he escaped back to his island. The 
story ends rather sadly, for although Patrick returns 
to his beloved island, he finds that one or two of his 
friends had died and all have aged. It is explained to 
him that an animal’s span of life is shorter than a man’s, 
but just as he is getting desperate at the prospect of 
losing all his old friends before he himself is fully grown, 
he develops pneumonia ; his year of clothes and heated 
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houses had weakened his resistance to cold winds, and 
he dies. The book is so well-written, with such imagina- 
tion and humour, that though it is improbable and 
nearly impossible, every part of it seems quite feasible. 


PERDITA MACPHERSON 


RACHEL OF ROMNEY. PRIMROSE CUMMING. 
Illustrated by Nina Scott Langley. Country Life. 5s. 


THERE ARE NO false notes or writing-down to children 
and the author has evidently enjoyed her story-telling 
immensely. Her characters, which include a pet lamb, 
are not cloying, but quarrel, get cross and annoy each 
other like any other people. Intimate knowledge of the 
Marsh gives the book an authenticity which its readers 
(girls of from twelve to fourteen, or even fifteen) will 
feel at once. Pencil drawings are well-done, heavy, and 
uninspired. ‘ 
WINIFRED HOLMES 


OLD POSSUM’S BOOK OF PRACTICAL CATS. 
Tet eLiGtanr aberses ser. 


THE BEST THING about Mr. Eliot’s cats are that they are 
not show specimens, but everyday, ordinary, as he 
calls them “ practical’’, cats. The next best is that he 
has the right feeling for all members of their race, he 
knows how to approach them, and we know that at 
once, from the poem stating that a cat must have three 
different names—the family’s name, the special name, 
and the one only the cat himself knows. 

A third good point is that the book is suitably priced. 
Against this must be set that fact that, like most children’s 
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* THE BAIGA 


By VERRIER ELWIN, author of Leaves from the Fungle, 
etc. This volume is an intimate and complete study of 
one of the most ancient and charming of the aboriginal 
tribes of Central India. Fully Illustrated. 30s. 


* THE GRAND WHIGGERY 


By MARJORIE VILLIERS. “A smart and lively set. 
As sprightly a chronique scandaleuse of the Whig peeresses 
as those who dote on the frailties of the past could desire.” 
—Daily Telegraph. With Illustrations. 16s. 


* DUSTY MEASURE 


By COLONEL SIR THOMAS MONTGOMERY- 
CUNINGHAME, Bart., D.S.O. The reminiscences of 
a retired military attaché, full of good stories and first- 
hand information, and reaching from the Boer War up 
to the present times. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


* ESCAPE TO THE SEA 


The Adventures of FRED REBELL. Introduction by 
Richard Hughes. This account of an astounding voyage 
of 9,000 miles from Sydney to Los Angeles in an eighteen- 
foot open boat has a rare and astonishing spiritual appeal. 
With Illustrations. 8s. 6d. 


* HOMES SWEET HOMES 
By OSBERT LANCASTER. The successor to the 
highly amusing Pillar to Post, deals with interior domestic 
design, and the author says many witty things both in 
his text and in his pictures. With many illustrations by the 
author. 6s. — 
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books, it is bound in a colour far too susceptible to the 
smears of nursery fingers. 

A second bad point is that several of the poems do not 
really come off. Mr. Eliot’s handling of rhythm and 
thyme is a joy, but there are a number of poems which 
allow one to feel that, after all, there was not very much 
to them. But the worst thing is that what with Coricopat, 
Growltiger, Gumbie Cats, and Jellicle moons, there is 
rather too much Lear and Carroll and not enough 
Eliot. This does not alter the fact that the poems are 
clearly written for fun, and even if zo children, never 
down torthem. But to say that has become a cliché in 
reviewing children’s books. 

LILIAN AINSWORTH 


ANIMAL STORIES. Chosen, arranged, and in part 
re-written by WALTER DE LA Mare. _ Illustrated. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 


CLEARLY, OUR EDUCATION was incomplete until now. 
In this book is every story about animals that delighted 
us in childhood, many that we unaccountably missed, 
and some, such as Masefield’s Seal Man and Mr. de la 
Mare’s own The Lord Fish, which came later. Puss in 
Boots of Perrault, Robert Southey’s Three Bears, the 
original Three Little Pigs, the cat of Whittington, the Six 
Swans, the Manx that lost its tail, and many others, folk- 
tales and fairy-tales, myths and maerchen, from many 
ages and countries, have been collected, edited, and in 
part re-written by Mr. de la Mare with exemplary 
delicacy. He has contributed a preface, full of loving and 
curious information, which sheds further enchantment, 


and he has decorated the book with rhymes and ballads. 
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THIS winter a number of men and women are engaged, night 
and day, in hazardous and unhealthy occupations, in order that 
the rest of us may have lives as nearly normal as possible. Some 
of them we know, most we don't. But to all we owe the same 
debt, and all face the same. With every ounce of force that I 
have, I therefore urge readers to remember that 
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Woodcuts from a seventeenth-century Historie of Foure- 
footed Beastes provide most fortunate illustrations. It is 
a pity that the binding of the book is not worthy of the 
contents; but these make it not only one of Mr. de la 
Mare’s happiest compilations, but a children’s book out 
of which no one need ever grow up. 

H. K. FISHER 


MIXED 


TWENTY FOLK AND FAIRY TALES. With 8 
Illustrations in colour. A. and C. Black. 35. 6d. 


A GOOD COLLECTION of old favourites and of some 
little-known folk and fairy tales, including two 
(particularly charming) from Nigeria. Teachers will 
welcome it for new material and for several short 
stories that could easily be dramatized. 


WINIFRED MILES 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LONDON. JOHN ANDERSON. 
Illustrated. Oxford. 1s. 6d. 
WELL ILLUSTRATED, WITH a very clear map of London, 
this book would prove a treasure to any boy or girl, 
for it takes one into all sorts of nooks and corners 
which the ordinary sightseer misses. 
BETTY HAYES 


THE BOOTS AND JOSEPHINE. GEOFFREY MURE. 
Collins. 5s. 


THIS ENTERTAINING AND original fairy tale will be 
rather difficult reading for a young child and I have 
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found that children over nine will very rarely read a 
fairy tale themselves. When it is told to them, the 
personal approach makes all the difference. 


WINIFRED MILES 


SMUGGLERS’ GAP. M. E. ATKINSON. The Bodley 
Head. 8s. 6d. 


THE PosT CARD from St. Mary’s said “ Plese come at 
once. Anna is losst. Plese come and find her. There 
is nobody to help. From Robin’. So there was nothing 
for Jane, Oliver, and Bill but to leave Marazion for the 
Scillies and hunt for Anna. The atmosphere of Cornwall 
and of the Scillies is very well brought to life, and will 
delight those who have spent holidays there, whilst 
the book will make excellent reading for any boy or 
girl in search of a quite likely adventure-story, with 
a surprise ending. 
PERDITA MACPHERSON 


